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EDITORIAL NOTES 


N our Book Production Notes this month will be found a reference 

to the Year-Book of the Design and Industries Association. It is 

worth more extended notice. The Association was founded in 

1915, its object being liaison work between the artist and the 
manufacturer and the distributor, aimed at improving British design 
through the more intelligent and liberal use of the artist. 


@ a a 


N a sense it is the last fruit of the Morris movement ; both Morris and 

Ruskin might have sighed over the Association’s cheerfulness in the 
presence of machinery, its intention of making the best possible terms 
with the civilisation in which it happens to find itself. Yet Morris could 
not but have approved its fundamental principles and its habitual argu- 
ments ; and it is likely to make a far wider impression than was made by 
the early pioneering groups which sometimes spent too much time sighing 
for the moon, and sometimes degenerated into an “‘ Artiness ” as vicious 
as the conditions against which they reacted. ‘The Association “ lays it 
down as a first principle, readily accepted by the intelligent, for its 
supreme sanity that first of all a designed thing must do its Job or it is a 
bad design :”’ 


Design is the plan of construction—the arranging of how a thing should be made. 
It is much wider than (though the term may include) ornament and illustration. 
The term covers, for instance, the right placing of a panel of black type on a white 
page, or the planning of an ink-pot so that it saall not readily overturn. { 
If you make a drawing room chair with frail spindle legs, so that when any well- 
nourished person sits upon it a wave of apprehension lest he be let down over- 
whelms his hostess—that’s a bad chair. If you cover the seat with velvet, sur- 
rounded by chenille tassels, and thereby make it so sticky that a man feels very 
much as if he were sitting on a fly-paper, while the housewife finds that nothing 
short of a serious operation will get the dust out of it—that also is a bad chair. If 
the manufacturer, thinking further to decorate it, weakens its back by fretwork or 
arranges a carved boss which sticks into the nape of an average neck, there you 
have bad, because entirely misapplied, art. 

Q 
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The argument is elaborated in an excellent prefatory essay which Mr. 
Collins Baker, Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery, contributes 
to the Year-Book—which, by the way, falls short of “‘ efficiency” in 
one regard, in that its name is not on the back cover, which, when the 
book is on the shelf, will convey nothing. 


a y | a 


R. COLLINS BAKER drives home the Association’s main con- 

tentions. If its founders, he says, ‘‘ had nostalgic hankering for the 
stage coach and the manuscript, they faced the fact, like men, that steam 
and electricity, the printing press and the typewriter, would endure and 
were capable of true service.” They began work at a time when the tastes of 
public, distributor and producer were alike atrophied. An article was only 
good if swaddled in ornament, particularly if the ornament camouflaged 
the construction. The Association decided to concentrate on fitness for 
purpose, that fitness which Professor Lethaby used the yacht to illustrate. 
It decided “‘ that were every article of furniture conceived in the same 
spirit and built with equal science, we should not lack sufficient dignity 
and comeliness.”” Mr. Collins Baker would not suggest that all ornament 
is wrong ; it also may express something ; to take the simplest example, 
we should not all of us be content with undyed curtains ; one object of all 
things is to please. But the crafts were ruined when the desire to appeal 
to the eye came first and the desire to do a good job came second ; very 
soon even the eye, unless it were diseased, was not pleased. The artist 
is safe who begins at the other end. Let him do his work efficiently, trust 
to the inherent form of his product for his zsthetic appeal, and let his 
decoration, if he decorates, not obscure the main structural lines, not 
impede usefulness, and be strictly in consonance with the character of 
his materials. We have gone so far the other way that we may safely risk 
excessive simplicity and bareness while recovering our positicn. 


a a @ 


HE Association began its practical work with an attack on con- 

temporary lettering, the “‘ amazing perversion ”’ of which was visible 
everywhere, on shop signs, window-tickets, and note paper headings as 
well as in books. ‘‘ Anything was better than pure form. Hence rustic and 
pseudo-gothic printing ; letters made to look as though they cast a shadow, 
and, worst of all, ‘ stunt ’ lettering.” The D.I.A.’s exhibitions have done 
as much as anything to revive good printing ; to the Association alone can 
be attributed the noticeable improvement in much of our commercial 
lettering. And its activities may now be felt in all directions. A large 
variety of objects are shown in the illustration section of the Year-Book. 
There are aeroplanes and hot water jugs, shop fronts and toys. Many of 
them are extremely good, and it is noticeable that the best are the least 
worried and the most obviously efficient. Where the description calls 
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attention to features which are due to the designer having aimed at efficiency 


of service and economy of labour, there we always find an exceptionally 
beautiful thing. 


a a a 


HERE is a lovely teapot from Wedgwood’s of which it is remarked : 

i “ The spout is near the top, pours well and does not get choked 
with tea leaves. The handle is applied so that the balance is perfect, 
and the lid has a deep flange which prevents it from falling off even at 
an acute angle.’’ Why should any teapot ever be made which does not, 
whatever else may be added, fulfil all these requirements ? Efficiency 
here costs nothing extra: and yet the country is covered with teapots 
which choke, which drip, and which drop their lids like bombs into the 
defenceless porcelain beneath them. Often the effort after a supposed 
prettiness unrelated to efficiency is responsible. But sometimes one can 
only fix the blame on sheer stupidity, mechanical and persistent careless- 
ness ; for there are cheap teapots, free from all evidence of a preoccupation 
with prettiness, which seem to be made by men who have never tried to 
pour tea, or even water, from a pot of their own make. There is another 
exhibit from Wedgwoods : “‘ Honey Buff Table Ware. The jug is shaped 
inside to facilitate cleaning. The knobs and handles of the covered pieces 
are for use and are not easily knocked off, and the vegetable dish is so 
shaped that it is easy to serve the contents.” Nothing could be more 
desirable ; but how odd is an age in which such things have to be 
specifically stated ! We had almost when the turn was taken reached the 
point at which a merchant would have had to say: “ Here is a chair ; 
owing to the original and cunning design it may safely be sat upon.” A 
set of knives from Heal’s are shown of which it is observed that “ There 
are no ridges at the joining of the steel and the handle, thus making the 
process of cleaning very simple’; there is a cupboard-bookcase which, 
since it stands above the floor, stands high enough to enable it to be 
swept under ; and there are metal utensils (Staines) of which it is observed 
that they “‘ have sufficiently wide mouths to insert the hand with 
cleaning cloth.” 


@ a a 


F the inside of a thing needs cleaning, one would have thought that 

| i lee to the cleaner would not be denied ; yet how often two fingers 
_have desperately to be stretched out in a fruitless attempt to reach the 
bottom, and how often in the last resort water has to be swished about 
those impenetrable arcana in the hope, born of necessity, that it will do 
the work. Let it not be supposed that we have here a catalogue of in- 
genious devices for the home ; plate-washers that servants will not use 
and beds that are convertible into pianos. The D.I.A. devotes its main 
attention, not to the pioneering of novel and ingenious contrivances, but 
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to still more important work of securing that old and known articles 
should be made, in the first instance, so as to serve the elementary purposes 
for which they are ostensibly intended. We may add that the Year-Book 
is published at 15s. by Benn Brothers, 8, Bouverie Street ; that the address 
of the Association is 6, Queen Square, and that the minimum annual 
subscription is ros. 6d. for individuals and two guineas for firms. 


@ 7 a 


T will be remembered that Stowe House, though denuded of some of 

its beauties, was recently ‘“‘ saved’’ by a group of persons who are 
founding a new public school there. Funds did not permit the purchase 
of most of the land, and amongst other lots recently put up to auction 
were the “ temples ”’ and other architectural ornaments and the glorious 
Grand Avenue. The fate of the temples is still in suspense ; they can be 
rescued for a small sum. The Grand Avenue has been temporarily rescued 
by the generous patriotism of Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, who bought 
it at the sale but is not in a position to keep it. The timber merchants 
are after it, and the only hope of preserving it is the provision of the 
purchase price—under £1500, the land being a narrow strip. Mr. Williams- 
Ellis suggests a Trust, on which the town of Buckingham should be 
represented. Time presses ; if the National Trust cannot do anything is 
there none of the great Buckinghamshire magnates who will help to 
save this, one of the greatest glories of the county ? Anyone who wishes 
to help, to whatever extent, should communicate with us at once. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


ARCEL PROUST died in Paris on Nov. 18 at the age of 51. His 

death leaves unfinished one of the most ambitious literary undertakings 

of our time, the semi-autobiographical series which began with Du 

Cété de Chez Swann. This book, published in 1913, began to attract 
general attention in 1918, when its continuation A l’Ombre des Jeunes Filles en Fleurs 
was published. Three more volumes were then promised, but when two volumes of 
Le Coté des Guermantes were issued it was given to be understood that there were 
four more to come, of which the first appeared last spring. It is understood that 
the completion of the work exists in manuscript and is to be published. The second 
volume was awarded the Prix Goncourt in 1919. Proust’s reputation has enormously 
spread since then, but his readers are mostly agreed in finding his first volume his 
most delightful, though M. Proust’s intellectual power, his acuteness of observation, 
his remorselessness of memory, his deliberate opulence of analysis and description 
never waned. The nearest, though imperfect, analogues in English are the autobio- 
graphical works of Henry James and his American Scene ; but Proust’s sensitiveness 
was of a different order from James’s. An account of his work by M. Albert Thibaudet 
is to be found in our number for May, 1920. This autumn Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
have published a translation in two volumes, of Chez Swann, under the name of 
Swann’s Way. The translator, Mr. C. K. Scott-Moncrieff, faced a task of prodigious 
difficulty with extraordinary success ; until it was done it was unbelievable that 
it could be done so well. 


77 @ og 


RECENT publication of interest from The Pear Tree Press, Flansham, near 

Bognor, Sussex, is A Little Anthology of Hitherto Uncollected Poems by Modern 
Writers. The edition is small, being only 80 numbered copies, and is edited and 
_ hand-printed by Stuart Guthrie. The volume, which contains thirty pages of verse 
by poets in some instances unfamiliar to readers of anthologies and magazines of 
poetry, is for sale at 12s. 6d. post paid. 


@ a a 


HE Royal Institute of British Architects will hold an exhibition of Contemporary 
OD Bice Architecture in the Galleries of the Royal Institute, 9, Conduit Street, 
W.1, from Dec. 2nd to Dec. 22nd, 1922. The Opening and Private View will take 
place on Friday, Dec. 1st, and can be visited afterwards by the general public (Free) 
between 11 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


7) @ 7) 


HE late Mr. W. H. Hudson has, after providing for a number of legacies, left 

the residue of his estate to the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds to be 
used for the publication of short leaflets and pamphlets suitable for reading in village 
schools and designed to stimulate a love of birds. 
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HE 22nd Annual Dinner of the Representatives of the Fine Art Trade, associated 

with The Fine Art Provident Institution, will be held in the King’s Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant, on Friday, Jan. 12th, 1923, at 6.30 for 7 p.m., with 
Mrs. Edgar C. Ackermann in the chair. The tickets, at ros. 6d., may be had from 
F. A. C. Bathurst, Hon. Sec., ‘‘ Messines,” Eastbury Road, Bushey, Herts. 


@ a @ 


R. ROGER FRY announces a series of four lantern lectures on Art in the 

Lower Mortimer Hall, Mortimer Street (off Upper Regent Street), on the 
following dates: December 6th and 13th, January roth and 17th. The time is 
8.30 p.m., and the prices: 5s. single reserved or 17s. for the series. Unreserved 
2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. Tickets may be had at the offices of ‘“‘ The Burlington Magazine,” 
17 Old Burlington Street, W.1. The corresponding series last year was a great 
success. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


UMBER ONE of The Golden Hind, edited by Clifford Bax and Austin Spare, 

has been published at 6s. by Chapman and Hall. It is the lineal successor of 
Mr. Spare’s Form: not quite so gorgeously luxurious or so large in area, but 
resembling it generally in point of typography and contents. There are some fine 
lithographs and drawings, including many by Mr. Spare himself. He has a wonderful 
equipment as a draughtsman, but we wish he would shed his allegorical proclivities, 
since we never can understand the allegories, and a change in theme would sometimes 
be welcome. The literary contents include a story by Miss Mayne, a pleasantly 
reminiscent article on Wagner by Mr. L. N. Parker, Mr. Looney on Lord Oxford 
and Shakespeare, and Mr. Ford Hueffer, who argues that Shelley is a third-rate poet. 
There is much force in many of his remarks, but he appears to overlook the mere 
music of Shelley’s verse, even when the images are at their vaguest, and particularly 
the splendour of his blank verse. Politically, he describes Shelley as a Whig of the 
Landed Gentry type. 


a 77) a 


S| is published by an American in Vienna. Until we got to the end 
we thought it was written under the influence of Mr. Joyce; but there we 
came across derogatory remarks about Mr. Joyce. 
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P Ove 


eA Prelude 


REMEMBER a night of my youth, I remember a night 

Soundless ! 

The earth and the sea were a shadow, but over me opened 
Heaven into uttermost heaven and height into height 
Boundless 
With stars, with stars, with stars ! 

I remember the dew on my face, I remember the mingled 
Homely smell of grass and unearthly beauty 

Out of the ends of the air and the unscaled darkness 
Poured in a rain, in a river 

Into my marrow, through all the veins of delight 

Poured into me. 

O the divine solitude, the intoxicating silence ! 

I was a spirit unregioned, worthy of them ; 

I, even I, was a creature of infinite flight, 

Born to be free. 

In the midst of the worlds, as they moved, I moved with them all, 
A sense and a joy; I was hidden, and yet they were nigh ; 
For they came to me as lovers, 

Those stars from on high. 


” Ee 


Thus as my whole soul drank of the star-thrilled air, 
I felt more than heard, like a whisper 

Invading me out of immensity, hinted, haunting 
Sound 

Of waves, of waves, of waves. 

And I felt in the blood of my flesh to the roots of my hair 
That is sought me, a mind in the muteness ; 

In the midst of the worlds I trembled, 

I in the night a mortal 

Found ! 

What was I, what was I? Nothing 

But a Moment, aware 

Of the ruins of Time ! 
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Yet a memory of memories awaking, I marvelled from where, 

Out of shadows unshapen within me, and dust under dust 

From burial of realms and of ages, and darkness astir 

In the roots of the hungering forests, the ancientest lair, 

Rose to claim 

This my body, the sap of its veins and its secret to share, 

Till my body was brimmed with its meaning ; it knew whence it 
came ; 

For this was the word on Earth’s lips 

That she needed to name. 


But tell me, I cried, O whispering, troubling waves, 

Tell me, O journeying wildernesses of stars, 

Why do you near me and choose me ? Whither would you lure me, 
The earth-child ? 

—To be brimmed with desire overflowing the bounds of the world, 
To be wingless and stretched on a longing that boundlessly craves, 
Who has known not this, in the bloom of a midnight marvelling 
Earth-exiled ? 

But thus to be sought from afar by phantom waves, 

In the still of the night to be neared by the stooping stars, 

As if all immensity sought for a home in the mind 

At its core, 

This draws my dark being up from its secret caves, 

And the flesh is no longer a home, nor can comforting earth 
Shelter me more. 

I am known to the Unknown ; chosen, charmed, endangered ; 

I am borne far out, beyond refuge ; called to a challenge ; 

And feel within me, for this mortality’s answer, 

Sea without shore. 


LAURENCE BINYON 
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Another Generation 


HERE is a woman like a seed, 
There is a man in embryo, 
Whose spirits, faces, sex indeed 
Their very mothers do not know. 


Only their being is revealed, 

They are: all else is hid in gloom, 
Fixt by authority, but sealed 

Deep in the future and the womb. 


Yet they are foreordained to be 
One female, and other male, 

And they will come the light to see, 
And suck, and bite their fist, and wail, 


And grow through childhood wondering still 
At all the beauties of the earth, 

And learn the exercise of will, 
Mercy and truth and tears and mirth. 


Season of youth! they'll live with joy 
Through all our careless days of old, 

But leave behind the girl and boy 
Their dearest secrets still untold. 


Separate still, they will not meet, 
Though Life be light, unsatisfied ; 
Not finding any, wise or sweet, 
The born companions of their pride : 


Till destiny disguised as chance 
Pricks out the hour with silver pin, 
Decrees a dinner or a dance, 
A house, a garden or an inn, 


Where they'll be left alone a space, 
Strangers, and talk ; and she will find 
Him like herself, and he her face 
The language of a perfect mind. 
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And once again with all the rest _ 

They'll come together, and friends depart, 
Congeniality confessed, 

Each with a trouble at the heart. 


And yet once more and they will know 

A final wound ; they are struck by love, 
The god at last has drawn his bow, 

And sent a shaft that will not move : 


And he a whole night long will wake 
Abased and helpless, framing speech, 
Made desperate by his heart’s fierce ache 

To ask a thing beyond his reach, 


And she all trembling in her bed 

Will search his strangeness, yearn and weep, 
Loving him, filled with virgin dread, 

And see the dawn, and find no sleep. 


And pressed by thunder they will rise, 
And when a few more hours have gone, 

Her burning cheek and languid eyes. 
Will tell him all his war is won. 


Ah, but I know their months of bliss, 
Their happy silence, happy talk 

How they will roam and pause and kiss, 
Confess, discover, while they walk ; 


How they will stand by stream and lake, 
And go, as though exchanging sight, 

Through bluebell wood and primrose brake 
Finding in all a new delight : 


And watch the sunset from a gate, 
And see the evening fade, and then 
All of a sudden learn to hate 
The evil that is done by men 


So they will mate, and they will get 
A wondrous child, and several more, 
The prettiest, strongest, gayest set 
That mortal mother ever bore. 
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And love to watch this brood of theirs 
Grow up, though they grow older too, 

And laugh to find their first grey hairs 
Since there is nothing else to do. 


Each thought you guard, each pulse of mine 
Will wake in them, but they not guess 
We shared of old the immortal wine 
Of their delight and their distress, 


Who, beyond question, also were 
Wisest of all the race of Man, 

One only comprehending pair, 
Unique, since first the world began. 


J. C. SQUIRE 


Autumn 


UTUMN, thou splendour that the year puts on 
To meet death royally, then casts again 
Before its conqueror as in disdain, 
Smiling upon him, winning more than won : 
Thou rich and various comparison 
In which the summer, like a monarch slain, 
Lying in state, descants upon things vain 
By the dread silence of oblivion : 
Thou blazoned hatchment hung upon the door, 
Whose many hues declare an ancient line 
Whereof the latest heir hath travelled hence, 
Warning the rich, a wonder to the poor : 
Thou quiet dream of death, thou mortal sign 
Of beauty’s own immortal confidence ! 


WILLOUGHBY WEAVING 
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Old Call 


IVE back the adolescent world, the prime 
Fierce currents of the blood ; the rough, the harsh, 
The crag, the waste, the marsh. 

In these low-lighted flowery rooms they call, 

Those wild gold eyes that gleam in woods of time, 

By wide warm rivers darkened by giant leaves, 

Unconquered, from a rank-breathed animal, 

Beholding faiths and valours that we knew 

With hot dawn-drips, unsentimental eves. 


Here, Hamlet-like, we whisper : ‘‘ What is true? ” 
Cry fearsome : “‘ Where is God ? ” and inly know 
We have nor war, nor peace, nor friend, nor foe. 
Lives that crouch back, to charge your agony, 
Loves that draw back, to drive on your desire, 
Know blood and sweat, give me the forest cry, 
The circled stones about the friendly fire, 
The torrent, and the faring, and the laughter, 

The sleep that follows after. 


I'll seek the spaces void of all but wings, 

That beat up wind, or plane before a gale ; 

Or take the mountain trail 

Across the granite Himalayan gate, 

Where, peaks above the gentians and the lings, 

Undreamed of seeds fly feckless, and the slight 

Celestial Poppies rise from shale and slate. 

Or ride a horse towards a gaping morn, 

Watching his patient ears against the light. 

Or board a grain-ship chartered for the Horn, 

Where green seas rear to ceilings overhead, 

To laugh at, and to challenge, so that dread 

Of pain itself is purged, washed off the soul, 

Vanquished for ever ; so that waves which flack 

And foam against the flesh shall make us whole 

From fear of death for ever; on such a deck 

Win back the battle-faith for life ; and after 
Greet the great sleep with laughter. 


DOROTHY WELLESLEY 
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Farewell in February 
i! 


HROUGH the small window on the stair 
As I leant out to take the air 
At the slow-fading end of day, 
I heard the thrushes sing and say : 
This is the end of winter. 


This is the end, I thought, although 

The northward fields are rimmed with snow, 
And like a thrush’s breast the down 

Is speckled o’er with white and brown ; 
Though no sharp plough the furrow grooves, 
Though still the seagulls’ white-winged droves 
Flurry above the inland plain— 

Winter withdraws from earth again— 

This is the end of winter. 


Since then, I thought, I shall not see 
New buds alight in every tree, 

Nor watch the sun at evenfall 

Put gold upon my bedroom wall, 
And no more at this window lean 
To feel the sweet air pressing in— 
Here for a little while I'll rest 

And mark the garden’s every crest, 
That in my mind when I am gone 
Its birds and boughs may still live on 
Telling the end of winter. 


II 


This place that I'll not see again 
Shall wear its seasons in my brain ; 
Clothed in fine weather it shall shine 
Thorough what journeys may be mine 
Nor drought nor deluge shall destroy 
What in my fancy I enjoy. 

Here not a seed on barren ground 
Shall fall, and not a grub be found. 
All happy weathers, seasons, hours, 
Entangled still with fruit and flowers, 
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In gay confusion shall display 

The charms of Michaelmas or May. 
Fresh leaves and blossoms I'll set in it 
And plums shall ripened be next minute ; 
Through scarlet currants that appear 
Like earrings in a lady’s ear 

Shall slant the beams of morning sun—* 
Next pinks breathe sweet and day be done : 
There be the moon and there tiptoe 

The stars among the branches go, 

And that young jasmine by the wall 

Shall grow a flowery waterfall. 

So rich in crops, so quickly weeded, 
Where never fork or hoe is needed, 

This place I leave beneath grey skies 
Shall be my spirit’s paradise. 


Ii 


What once was there and what there never 
Who from thought’s thicket can dissever ? 
Through the green branches looking down 
Into this Eden of my own, 

Unchanging phantoms I shall see 

Myself and you who walked with me, 
Two skipping children long since grown, 
A cat long dead and birds long flown, 
And so substantial I shall find 

The dreams that living leaves behind, 

All hopes, all loves, all ecstasies 

Stolen from life, I shall find these. 

What memory cannot paint be sure 

Fancy will fashion more secure. 


Those woven boughs, that silken sky, 
Regret nor winter will come nigh ; 
Beyond the reach of mortal grief 

Its every shining flower and leaf ; 
Growing but fading not shall be 

The span of its mortality, 

And time’s sad progress shall be stayed 
By the perfection of a shade. 


SYLVIA LYND 
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Winter Song 


ANY have sung the summer’s songs, 

Many have sung the corn ; 

Many have sung white blossom too 
That stars the naked thorn— 
That stars the black and naked thorn 
Against the chalky blue. 


But I, crouched up beside the hearth, 
Will sing the red and grey ; 

Red going-down of sun behind 
Clubbed woods of winter’s day ; 

Of winter’s short and hodden day 
That seals the sober hind ; 


Seals him sagacious through the year 

Since winter comes again ; 

Since harvest’s but another toil, 

And sorrow through the grain 

Mounts up, through swathes of ripest grain, 
The sorrow of the soil. 


No lightness is there at their heart, 
No joy in country folk ; 

Only a patience slow and grave 
Beneath their labour’s yoke— 
Beneath the earth’s compelling yoke 
That only serves its slave. 


The countryman for ever holds 
The winter’s memory, 

When he, before the planets’ fires 
Have faded from the sky, 

From black, resplendent winter sky, 
Must go about his byres ; 
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And whether to the reaper’s whirr 
That scythes the falling crops, 

He travels round the widening wake 
Between the corn and copse, 

The stubble wake ’twixt corn and copse 
Where gleaners ply the rake, 


Or whether in his granary loft 

He pours the winnowed sacks, 

Or whether in his yard he routs 

The vermin from the stacks— 

The vermin from the staddled stacks 
With staves and stones and shouts, 


Still, still through all the molten eves, 
Whether he reaps or hones, 

Or counts the guerdon of his sweat, 
Still to his inward bones, 

His ancient, sage, sardonic bones— 
The winter haunts him yet. 


Winter and toil reward him still 
While he his course shall go 
According to his proven worth, 
Until his faith shall know 

The ultimate justice, and the slow 
Compassion of the earth. 


V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
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No Man has written Poetry yet 


O man has written poetry yet, 
Nor shall till the ending of Man’s days, 
For poetry is beyond Man’s reach. 


We stammer in our clearest speech ; 
Are blind in what we surest see. 


Ignorant of reality, 

We are as bats who feebly cling 
With errant and frustrated wing 
About the circuit of pale eve. 


For these our words are prison walls 
Where our pent passions dwine and grieve. 
Here in drooped airs we must abide 

With mouths and feet and spirits tied, 
Though the wind calls and the sea calls. 


What word is green as green grass ? 

What word goes swiftly as wings pass ? 
How shall we echo loud sunset 

Whose tongue is faint as morning’s moon? 
And dazed by morning, how shall we 
Subdue the proud hoofs of the noon ? 


LOUIS GOLDING 


XVITI—E. M. FORSTER 
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ANOTHER TEMPLE GONE 


By C. E. MONTAGUE 


I 


HEY say that there may be a speck of quiet lodged at the 
central point of a cyclone. Round it everything goes whirling. 
It alone sits at its ease, as still as the end of an axle that lets the 
wheel, all about it, whirl any wild way it likes. 

That was the way at Gartumna in those distant years when the “ land 
war” was blowing great guns all over the rest of the County Clare. 
Gartumna lay just at the midst of that tempest. But not a leaf stirred in 
the place. You paid your rent if you could, for the coat that the old 
Colonel had on his back—and he never out of the township—was that 
worn you’d be sorry. Suppose you hadn’t the cash, still you were not 
‘‘ put out of it.” All that you’d have to suffer was that good man buzzing 
about your holding, wanting to help ; he would be all in a fidget trying 
to call to mind the way that some heathen Dane, that he had known 
when a boy, used to be-devil salt butter back into fresh—that or how 
Montenegrins would fatten a pig on any wisp of old trash that would 
come blowing down the high road. A kind man, though he never got quit 
of the queer dream he had that he knew how to farm. 

Another practising Christian we had was Father O’Reilly. None of the 
sort that would charge you half the girl’s fortune before they’d let the 
young people set foot in the church. And, when it was done, he’d come 
to the party and sing the best song of anyone there. However, at practical 
goodness ‘Tom Farrell left the entire field at the post. Tom had good 
means : a farm in fee simple—the land, he would often tell us, the finest 
in Ireland, “ every pitaty the weight of the world if you’d take it up in 
your hand ”’ ; turf coming all but in at the door to be cut ; besides, the 
full of a creel of fish in no more than the time you’d take dropping a fly 
on the stream : the keeper had married Tom’s sister. People would say, 
“ Ach, the match Tom would be for a girl !” and gossips liked counting 
the “ terrible sum ”’ that he might leave when he’d die, if only he knew 
how to set any sort of value on money. But this he did not. The widow 
Burke, who knew more about the great world than a body might think, 
despaired of the man because, she said, “‘ no one could come and ask for 
a thing but he’d give it them.” Then, as she warmed to the grateful labour 
of letting you know what was what, the widow might add : “ I question 
will ‘Tom ever make a threepenny piece, or a penny itself, out of that old 
construction he has away there in the bog.” 

At these words a hearer would give a slight start and glance cannily 
round, knowing that it would be no sort of manners to give a decent body © 
like Sergeant Maguire the botheration and torment of hearing the like of 
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that said out aloud. But the Sergeant would never be there. For he, too, 
had his fine social instincts. He would be half a mile off, intent on his 
duty, commanding the two decent lads that were smoking their pipes, 
one on each of his flanks, in the tin police hut away down the road. 
-Gartumna did not doubt that this tactful officer knew more than he ever 
let on. A man of his parts must surely have seen, if not smelt, that no 
unclean or common whiskey, out of a shop, had emitted the mellow 
sunshine transfiguring recent christenings and wakes. But who so coarse 
as to bring a functionary so right-minded up against the brute choice 
between falling openly short in professional zeal and wounding the gentle 
bosom of Gartumna’s peace ? 

And yet the widow’s sonorous soprano, or somebody else’s, may have 
been raised once too often on this precarious theme. For, on one of the 
warmest June mornings that ever came out of the sky, Sergeant Maguire 
paraded his whole army of two, in line, on a front of one mile, with himself 
as centre file and file of direction, and marched out in this extremely 
open order into the fawn-coloured wilderness of the bog. ‘ You'll 
understand, the two of yous,” he had said to his right flank, Constable 
Boam, and to Constable Duffy, his left, ‘that this is a sweeping or 
dhragging movement that we’re making.” 

The sun was high already ; your feverish early starts were no craze of 
the Sergeant’s. The air over the bog had tuned up for the day to its loudest 
and most multitudinous hum and hot click of grasshoppers and bees; 
all the fawn surface swam in a water-coloured quiver of glare ; the coarse, 
juiceless grass and old roots, leathery and slippery, tripped up the three 

_beaters’ feet. Hour by hour the long morning greased and begrimed the 
three clean-shaven good-soldier faces that had set out on the quest ; noon 
came blazingly on ; its savage vertical pressure seemed to quell and mute 
with an excess of heat the tropical buzz of all the basking bog life that 
the morning’s sunshine had inspirited ; another hour and the bog was 
swooning, as old poets say, under the embraces of the sun, her friend, 
when a thin column of more intensely quivering air, a hundred yards 
off to the Sergeant’s half-left, betrayed some source of an ardour still 
more fiery than the sun’s. Just for the next five or ten minutes, no more, 
the sergeant had some good stalking. Then it was all over. The hunting 
was done : nothing left but to whistle in his flank men and go over the haul. 

The tub and worm of the illicit still had not been really hidden ; they 
were just formally screened with a few blocks of turf as though in silent 
appeal to the delicacy of mankind to accept as adequate this symbolic 
tribute to the convention of a seemly reticence. Farrell, a little, neatly- 
made, fine-featured man with a set, contained face, but with all the 
nervousness of him quivering out into the restless tips of his small, 
pointed fingers, gazed at the three stolid uniformed bulks, so much 
grosser than he, while they disrobed his beloved machinery of that 
decent light vesture and rummaged with large coarse hands among the 
mysteries of his craft. He wore the Quakerish black suit and the broad 
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and low-crowned soft black hat in which a respectable farmer makes his 
soul on a Sunday morning. Silent and seemingly not shamed, nor yet 
enraged, neither the misdemeanant caught in the act nor the parent 
incensed by a menace to its one child, he looked on, grave and almost 
compassionate. So might the high priestess of Vesta have looked on when 
the Gaulish heathen came butting into the shrine and messed about with 
the poker and tongs of the goddess’s eternal flame. How could the poor 
benighted wretches know the mischief that they might be doing the 
world ? 

Sergeant Maguire, too, may have had his own sense of our kind’s tragic 
blindness quickened just then—that a man, a poor passionate man, should 
so rush upon his own undoing ! “ Ach, it’s a pity of you, Farrell,” he 
presently said. “‘ A pity—you with the grand means that you have of your 
own ! An’ you to be out here, distillin’ pocheen ! ” 

“‘Pocheen !”’ The little, precise, nervous voice of Farrell ran up into 
a treble of melancholy scorn. With an austere quality in his movements 
he drew a brown stoneware jar from among some heaped cubes of turf 
that the barbarians had not yet disarranged. From another recess he took 
a squat tumbler. Into this he poured from the jar enough to fill a liqueur 
glass rather smaller than most. ‘‘ Tell me,” he bade almost sternly, 
holding the tumbler out to Maguire, “‘ d’ye call that pocheen ? ”’ 

“Ye can take a sup first,’ was the canny reply. Maguire had heard 
how Eastern kings always make cooks and Premiers taste first. 

Farrell absorbed the tot, drop by drop. He did not cross himself first, — 
but there was something about his way of addressing himself to the © 
draught that would make you think of a man crossing himself before — 
some devout exercise or taking the shoes from off his feet before stepping © 
on some holy ground. As the potion irrigated his soul he seemed to draw | 
off from the touch of this clamorous world into some cloistral retreat. — 
From these contemplative shades he emerged, controlling a sigh, a little 
time after the last drop had done its good office. He poured out for 
Maguire. 

‘“ Well, here’s luck,” said the Sergeant, raising the glass, “‘ and a light 
sentence beyond.” The good fellow’s tone conveyed what the etiquette 
of the service would not allow him to say—that in the day of judgment 
every mitigating circumstance would be freshly remembered. 

Up to this his fortieth year Maguire, conversing with the baser liquors 
of this world and not with philtres of transfiguration, had counted it 
sin to drink his whisky as if it would burn him. So the whole of the tot 
was now about to descend his large-bore throat in close order, as charges 
of shot proceed through the barrel of a gun. But the needful peristaltic 
action of the gullet had scarcely commenced when certain tidings of great 
joy were taken in at the palate and forwarded express to an astonished © 
brain. “ Mother of God!” the Sergeant exclaimed. ‘‘ What sort of a 
hivven’s delight is this you’ve invented for all souls in glory ? ” 
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A sombre satisfaction gleamed out of Farrell’s monkish face. Truth 
was coming into its own, if only too late. The heathen was seeing the 
light. “ It’s the stuff,” he said gravely, “ that made the old gods of the 
Greeks and Romans feel sure they were gods.” 

““ Be cripes they were right,” asseverated Maguire. He was imbibing 
drop by drop now, as the wise poets of all times have done, and not as 
the topers, the swillers of cocktails, punch and cup and any old filth only 
fit to fill up the beasts that perish. Not hoggishness only, but infinite loss 
would it have seemed to let any one drop go about its good work as a 
mere jostled atom, lost in a mob of others. If ever the bounty of Heaven 
should raise a bumper crop of Garricks on earth, you would not use them 
as SO many supers, would you ? 

Farrell, after a short pause to collect his thoughts, was stating another 
instalment of the facts. “‘ 'There’s a soul and a body,” he said, “ to 
everything else, the same as ourselves. Any malt you’ll have drunk, 
to this day, was the body of whisky only—the match of these old lumps 
of flesh that we’re all of us draggin’ about till we die. The soul of the 
stuff’s what you’ve got in your hand.” 

** It is that,” said the Sergeant, and chewed the last drop like a lozenge. 
He now perceived that the use of large, bold, noble figures of speech, 
like this of Farrell’s, was really the only way to express the wonderful 
thoughts filling a man’s mind when he is at his best. That was the 
characteristic virtue of Farrell’s handiwork. Its merely material parts 
were, it is true, pleasant enough. They seemed, while you sipped, 
to be honey, warm sunshine embedded in amber and topaz, the 
animating essence of lustrous brown velvet, and some solution of 
all the mellowest varnish that ever ripened for eye or ear the glow of 
Dutch landscape or Cremona fiddle. No sooner, however, did this 
potable sum of all the higher physical embodiments of geniality and 
ardour enter your frame than a major miracle happened in the domain 
of the spirit : you suddenly saw that the most freely soaring poetry, 
all wild graces and quick turns and abrupt calls on your wits, was just 
the most exact, business-like way of treating the urgent practical 
concerns of mankind. 

So the Sergeant’s receivers were well tuned to take in great truths 
when Farrell, first measuring out the due dram for Constable Duffy, 
resumed, ‘‘ You’ll remember the priest that died on us last year?” 

**T do that, rest his soul,” said each of the other two Catholics. 
Constable Boam was only a lad out of London, jumped by some favour 
into the force. But a good lad. 

** Ye’ll remember,” Farrell continued, “‘ the state he was in at the end ? 
Perished with thinness, and he filled with the spirit of God the way 
you’d see the soul of him shining out through the little worn webbin’ 
of flesh he had on, the match for a flame that’s in one of the Chinese 
lanterns you’d see made of paper. Using up the whole of his body, that’s 
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what the soul of him was—convertin’ the flesh of it bit by bit into soul 
till hardly a tittle of body was left to put in the ground. You could lift 
the whole with a finger.”’ 

“Now aren’t ye the gifted man?” The words seemed to break, of 
themselves, out of Constable Duffy Rapt with the view of entire new 
worlds of thought, and the feel of new powers for tackling them, Duffy 
gazed open-lipped and wide-eyed at Farrell the giver. ; 

Farrell’s face acknowledged, with no touch of wicked pride, this 
homage to truth. Non nobis, Domine. Austere, sacerdotal, Farrell inspected 
the second enraptured proselyte. Then he went on, his eyes well fixed 
on some object or other far out on the great bog’s murmurous waste— 
the wilfully self-mesmerising stare of the mystic far gone. “ The body’s 
the real old curse. Not a thing in the world but it’s kept out of being 
the grand thing it’s got the means in it to be if it hadn’t a hunk of a body 
always holding it back. You can’t even have all the good there is in a 
song without some old blether of words would go wrong on your tongue 
as likely as not. And in Ireland the glory an’ wonder that’s sent by the will 
of God to gladden the heart of a man has never got shut till this day 
of sour old mashes of barley and malt and God alone knows what sort 
of dishwashin’s fit to make a cow vomit, or poisons would blister half of 
the lining off the inside of an ass.” 

Constable Duffy was no man of words. But just at this moment he 
gained his first distinct view of philosophy’s fundamental distinction 
between matter and form, and the prospect so ravished his whole being 
that as he handed in the drained tumbler to Farrell he murmured in a 
kind of pensive ecstasy, ‘‘ Hurroosh to your soul!” and for a long time | 
afterwards was utterly lost in the joys of contemplation. 

Constable Boam’s reversionary interest in paradise had now matured. — 
While Farrell ministered to Boam, the grapes of the new wine of thought 
began abruptly to stammer through the lips of the Sergeant. ‘“ Aye! | 
Every man has a pack of old trash discommodin’ his soul. Pitaties and 
meal and the like—worked up into flesh on the man. An’ the whole of it 
made of the dirt in the fields a month or two back ! The way it’s a full 
barrow-load of the land will be walking on every two legs that you’d see 
shankin’ past ! It’s what he’s come out of. And what he goes back into 
being. Aye and what he can’t do without having, as long as he lasts. 
An’ yet it’s not he. An’ yet he must keep a fast hold on it always, or else 
he'll be dead. An’ yet I'll engage he’ll have to be fighting it always—it 
and the sloth it would put on the grand venomous life he has in him. God 
help us, it’s difficult.”’ Along the mazy path that has ever followed in the 
wake of Socrates the Sergeant’s mind slowly tottered, clinging at each 
turn to some reminiscence of Farrell’s golden words, as a child makes 
its first adventurous journey on foot across the wide nursery floor, working 
from chair to chair for occasional support. 

“ Sorra a scrap of difficulty about it,” Farrell assured him, ‘“ once 
you’ve got it firm set in your mind that it’s all an everlasting turnin’ of 
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body into soul that’s required. All of a man’s body that’s nothing at 
all but body is nothing but divvil. The job is to cut a good share of it 


_ right out of you, clever and clean, an’ then to fill up the whole of the bit you 


have left with all the will and force of your soul till it’s soul itself that 
the whole has become, or the next thing to the whole, the way the persons 
that lay you out after you die, and the soul has quitted, would wonder 
to see the weeny scrap that was left for anybody to wake. You could take 
anything that there is in the world and go on scourin’ an’ scourin’ away 
at the dross it has all about it and so releasin’ the workin’s of good till 
you’d have the thing that was nine parts body and one part soul at the 
start changed to the other way round, aye and more. By the grace of 
God that’s the work I’ve been at in this place. Half-way am I now, as 
you can see for yourselves, to transformin’ the body of anny slushy old 
drink you’d get in a town into the soul of all kindness and joy that our 
blessed Lord put into the water the good people had at the wedding. 
Nothing at all to do but walk straight on, the way I was going, to work 
the stuff up to the pitch that you’d not feel it wetting your throat, but 
only the love of God and of man, and the true wisdom of life, and 
comperhension of this and of that, flowing softly into your mind. Divvil 
a thing stood in me way, save only ’’—here the mild-hearted fanatic 
stooped for a moment from those heights where his spirit abode, to 
note with a wan smile of indulgence a little infirmity of mankind’s—“‘ a 
few of the boys do be lying around in the bog, the way they have me 
worn with the fear they’d lap the stuff hot out of the tub an’ be killed 
if I'd turn me back for one instiant.”’ 

“They'll quit, from this out,” the Sergeant said, with immense 
decision. “‘ I'll not have anny mischievous trash of the sort molestin’ a 
man at his work.” 

“* Ow ! it’s a wonderful country,’’ Constable Boam breathed to himself. 
The words had been rising to Boam’s Cockney lips at almost every 
turn of affairs since his landfall at Kingstown. Now they came soft and 
low, soft and low. A peace passing all understanding had just invaded 
the wondering South-East Briton’s mind. 


Il 


Let not the English be tempted to think that by no other race can a 
law be dodged for a long time without overt scandal. Neither the Sergeant 
nor either man of his force was ever a shade the worse for liquor that 
summer. To Tom’s priestly passion for purging more and yet more of the 


~ baser alloys out of the true cult there responded a lofty impulse, among 


the faithful, to keep undeflowered by any beastlike excess the magical 
garden of which he had given them the key. ; 
For it was none of your common tavern practice to look in at Tom’s 
when the loud afternoon hum of the bees was declining reposefully 
towards the cool velvety play-time of bats and fat moths. All that plays 
“ 
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and the opera, lift of romance and the high, vibrant pitch of great verse 
are to you lucky persons of culture; travel, adventure, the throwing 
wide open of sudden new windows for pent minds to stare out, the brave 
stir of mystical gifts in the heart, gleams of enchanting light cast on 
places unthought of, annunciatary visits of that exalting sense of approach 
to some fiery core of all life, watch-tower and power-house both, whence 
he who attains might see all manner of things run radiantly clear in their 
courses and passionately right. The local police did not offer this account 
of their spiritual sensations at Tom’s, any more than the rest of Gartumna 
did. But all this, or a vision of this, was for mankind to enjoy as it took 
its ease on the crumbling heaps of dry turf by the still, what time the 
inquisitive owls were just beginning to float in soundless circles overhead. 
From some dull and chilly outer rim of existence each little group of 
Tom’s friends would draw in together towards a glowing focus at which 
the nagging “‘ No,” “ No,” “ No,” of life’s common hardness was sure 
to give place to the benedictive “ Yes,” “‘ Yes,” ‘‘ O, yes,” of a benignly 
penetrative understanding of earth, heaven, and everything else. Who 
such a beast as to attempt to debauch the delicate fairy conducting these 
mysteries ? Too good to imperil, they seemed, besides, too wonderful 
to end. Dust, all the same, hath dimmed Helen’s eyes, which seemed to 
so many people as if their light could not go out. 

All revolutions, some pundits say, are, at bottom, affairs of finance. 
And Mrs. Burke had diagnosed truly. Tom bore within him the germ 
of that mortal illness of giving away all before him. His reign in all hearts 
at Gartumna resembled that of the Roz Soleil over France both in the 
measureless glory of its meridian and in the fundamental insolvency 
of its afternoon. He had always given the work of his hands to the worthy, 
free and without price. The fitness to receive was all : something sacra- 
mental about the consumption of his latest masterpiece by small, close- 
drawn parties of beautiful souls made the passing of coin at such seasons 
abhorrent to ‘Tom. ‘‘ Would you have me keep a shebeen ?” he had 
indignantly asked, when the Sergeant made a stout, shamefaced effort 
_to pay. So, from day to day, they kept up an urbane routine month after 
month. Tom would always proffer the squat glass with a shy, tentative 
gesture ; this made it clear that in the sight of God, so to speak, no such 
freedom had ever been taken, or thought of, before. The Sergeant would 
always accept in the jocose, casual tone of a martinet making one playful 
and really quite absurd exception to his rules, the case being one which, 
anyhow, cannot recur, so that there need be no uneasiness about setting 
up a precedent now. But all summers end, and urbanity butters no 
parsnips. 

The brownness of later August was deepening round Tom’s place of 
research before he saw that the thing couldn’t go on as it was. He suddenly 
saw it, about ten o’clock one morning. ‘That evening, when the day’s 
tide of civilian beneficiaries had tactfully receded from the still, and the 
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police, their normal successors, had laid rifle and helmet aside, Tom 
held up his dreadful secret from minute to minute while the grey moth 
of twilight darkened on into brown-moth-coloured night. He tried to 
begin telling, but found he could not trust both his voice and his face 
at the same time. As soon as his face could no longer be clearly seen he 
worked up a prodigious assumption of calm and said to the three monu- 
mental silhouettes, planted black on their three plinths of turf, “ I’m 
ruined, Apt you'll be to find me quit out of the place if you come back 
in two days or three.” 

The Sergeant leapt off his plinth, levered up by the shock. “‘ God help 
us |” he said. ‘‘ What wild trash are you just after gabbing ? ” 

“ Me fortune’s destroyed,” Tom pursued. His face had crumpled up 
with distress as soon as he began ; but the kind darkness hid that ; his 
voice was in fairly good preservation. “‘ I borrad the full of the worth 
of me holding to get —and no doubt he was going on, “‘ get along with 
the work I’m at, here,” but felt, perhaps, that this would not be quite the 
thing, considering. He broke off and said only, ‘“‘ The back of me hand to 
the Jew mortgagee that’s foreclosing.” 

“God help us,” again said the Sergeant. ‘‘ And we drinking the 
creature out of house and home a good while back! Men leetae 
abruptly stiffened all the muscles of Duffy and Boam with the cogent 
parade voice that braces standing-easy into standing-at-ease. Then he 
thought for a moment. O, there was plenty to think of. Tom, the decent 
body, put out of his farm by the sheriff. Police aid, no doubt, requisitioned. 
The whole district, perhaps, in a hullabaloo, like all those around it. 
The Garden of Eden going straight back to prairie. He must be firm. 
“Men,” he resumed, “‘ are we standing by to see a man ruined that’s 
done the right thing by ourselves? I engage it’s a mod’rate share only 
of cash he’ll require to get on in peace with his work. An’ the three of 
us unmarried men, with full pay and allowances.”’ 

The heart of the ancient and good-natured people of England aligned 
itself instantly with the chivalrous spirit of the Gael. “ ‘Thet’s right, 
Sawgeant,” said Constable Boam. 

Constable Duffy’s range of expression had not the width to cover 
fully the whole diversity of life. He ejaculated ‘‘ Hurroosh to your souls ! 
Five shillin’s a week.” 

“ Sime ’ere,’’ subjoined Boam. 

‘‘ Mine’s ten,”’ said Maguire. “ I’ve got me rank to remember.” 

So swiftly and smoothly may any man’s business pass, with seeming 
success, into a small limited company. Farrell, the innocent Farrell, took 
heart afresh and toiled on at the disengagement of Bacchus, the actual 
godhead, from out his too, too solid coatings of flesh. The force stilled 
the first wild fears of its heart and felt it was getting good value for its 
money—a quiet beat for the body, and for the soul an ever-open line 
of communication with the Infinite. ‘Through all Gartumna a warning 
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shudder had run at the first crisis. Now the world seemed safe again ; 
the civilian lamb lay down once more besides the three large lions of the 
law, dreaming it to be enough that these were no man-eaters. Children 
all, chasing a butterfly further and further into the wilds, under a 
blackening sky. While they chased, the good old Resident Magistrate, 
Ponting, was dying of some sudden internal queerness he had, he that 
had never done harm to a soul if looking the other way could prevent it. 
And into Old Ponto’s seat was climbing a raging dragon of what a blind 
world calls efficiency. 

Major Coburn came, in fact, of that redoubtable breed of super- 
dragons, the virtuous, masterful, hundred-eyed cavalry sergeants who 
carve their way to commissions somewhat late in their careers. Precise 
as some old maids of exemplary life, as fully posted up in the tricks 
of the crowd that they have left as a schoolboy turned by magic into 
a master, they burn with a fierce, clear flame of desire to make up the 
enjoyable arrears of discipline that they might, under luckier stars, 
have exercised in their youth. Being the thing he was, how could the 
man Coburn fail to do harm, with all the harm that there was crying 
out to be done ? 

He sent for Sergeant Maguire. Quin, the District Inspector—quite 
enough of an Argus himself without any extra prompting—was there when 
the Sergeant marched into the Major’s room. To outward view at this 
terrible moment Maguire was fashioned out of first-rate wood. Within 
he was but a tingling system of apprehensions. First, with gimlet eyes 
the two superiors perforated his outer timbers in numerous places, 
gravely demoralising the nerve centres within. When these exploratory 
borings had gone pretty far, the crimelessness of Gartumna was touched 
upon, in a spirit of coarse curiosity, far, far from felicitation. 

Maguire faintly propounded the notion that keeping the law was 
just a hobby rife among the wayward natives. “‘ They’re queer bodies,”’ 
he said in conclusion. 

No fantasy like that could be expected to weigh with a new broom 
possessed with its first fine passion for sweeping. 

“Don’t tell me,” the Major snapped. His voice vibrated abominably 
with menace. “‘ You know as well as I do, Sergeant, the sort of a squadron 
it is where a man’s never crimed.” He paused, to let this baleful thrust 
tell its tale in the agonised Sergeant’s vitals. Then he went on—‘“ and you 
know what it means,” and again he paused and the four gimlet eyes 
resumed their kindly task of puncturing him at assorted points. 

To Maguire’s previous distresses was now added the choice mortifica- 
tion which always attends the discovery that you have been firing off an 
abstract and friarly morality at heavily armour-plated men of the world. 
With no loss of penetrative power the Major continued : ‘‘ Screening— 
that’s what it means. Sergeants who need the stripes taking off them— 
that’s what it means. Go back to your duty and see to it.” 
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Sergeant Maguire withdrew. 

“He’d not comperhend. He’d not comperhend,” the Sergeant 
despairingly told himself, over and over again, as he legged back the 
four miles to Gartumna under the early falling September dew. If only 
the darkened mind of Major Coburn could gain understanding ! Anybody 
on earth, you might think, if he had any wit at all to know good from bad, 
must see that this was a case in a thousand—that here, if ever in man’s 
history, the spirit which giveth life was being borne down by the letter 
that killeth. But that body Coburn——! Maguire had been a soldier, 
he knew those middle-aged rankers. “‘ Shut-headed cattle!” he groaned 
to himself. “ No doin’ annything with them.” The dew was quite heavy. 
Sundown, autumn, and all that was best in the world going the way of 
honeysuckle and wild rose. Before he reached the tin hut one of the 
longest in human use among Melancholy’s standard dyes had suffused 
pretty deeply the tissues of the Sergeant’s mind. 

It seemed next morning as if that summer’s glowing pomp of lustrous 
months were taking its leave with a grand gesture of self-revival on the 
eve of extinction, as famous actors will bend up every nerve in order to be 
most greatly their old selves on the night of farewell. Midsummer heat 
was burning again, and the quicksilvery haze shimmered over the bog 
when Maguire went out alone to see Farrell, just as the Sergeant 
remembered it on the day when the scorched air from the furnace first 
showed him the still. Farrell, a little leaner now, a little less natty in his 
clothes, a little more absent-eyed with the intensity of a single absorption, 
raised from his work the patiently welcoming face of genius called away 
by affairs of this world from its heavenly trafhe with miracles. 

“All destroyed, Tom,” the Sergeant said quickly. The longer he 
waited to bash in the unsuspecting upturned face of Farrell’s child-like 
happiness, the more impracticable would it have grown. “ The glory,” 
he added by way of detail, ‘‘ is departed entirely.”’ 

Farrell stared. He did not yet take it in well enough to be broken. 

“It’s this devastatin’ divvil,”’ the Sergeant went on, “ that they’ve 
sent us in lieu of Old Ponto, God rest his kind soul.” 

Farrell did not seem to have even heard of that sinister accession. 
They say there were Paris fiddlers who fiddled right through the French 
Revolution and did not hear about the Bastille or the Terror. Live with 
the gods and deal with the Absolute Good, and Amurath’s succession 
to Amurath may not excite you. 

“‘ God help the man, can’t he see he’s destroyed ?” Fretful and raw 
from a night of wakeful distress, the Sergeant spoke almost crossly, 
although it was for Tom that he felt most sorely in all that overshadowed 
world. 

The worker in the deep mine whence perfection is hewn peered, as 
it were, half-abstractedly up the shaft. Not otherwise might some 
world-leading thinker in Moscow have looked partly up from his 
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desk to hear, with semi-interested ears, that a Bolshevik mob wa 
burning the house. 

The disorganised Sergeant veered abruptly all the way round from 
pettishness to compunction. “ Dear knows,” he said, “ that it’s sorry 
I am for ye, Tom.” He collected himself to give particulars of the 
catastrophe. ‘‘ A hustlin’ kind of a body,” he ended ; “ et up with zeal 
till he’d turn the grand world that we have into a parcel of old rags and 
bones and scrap iron before you could hold him at all. An’ what divvil’s 
work would he have me be at, for a start, but clap somebody into the 
jug, good, bad, or indifferent ? Now do ye see ? There isn’t a soul in the 
place but yourself that does the least taste of a thing that anny court in the 
wide world could convict for. What with you and the old priest and the 
new, and the old Colonel below, you’ve made the whole of the people 
a very fair match for the innocent saints of God. An’ this a flea of a creature 
you couldn’t ever trust to be quiet an’ not stravadin’ out over the bog by 
himself like a spy, the way he’d soon have the whole set of us supping 
tribulation with a spoon of sorrow ! ” 

Farrell subsided on one of the seat-like piles of sunned peat. The 
fearful truth had begun to sink in. He sat for a while silent, tasting the 
bitter cup. 

The heat that day was a wonder. Has anyone reading this ever been 
in the Crown court at Assizes when three o’clock on a torrid dog-day 
comes in the dead vast and middle of some commonplace murder case, 
of poignant interest to no one except the accused ? Like breeze and bird 
and flower in the song, judge and usher, counsel and witnesses, all the 
unimperilled parties alike “‘ confess the hour.” Questions are slowly 
thought of by the Bar and languidly put ; the lifeless answers are listlessly 
heard ; motes of dust lazily stirring in shafts of glare thrown from side 
windows help to drowse you as though they were poppy-seeds to inhale ; 
all eyes but one pair are beginning to glaze ; the whole majestic machine 
of justice seems to flag and slow down as if it might soon subside into 
utter siesta, just where it is, like a sun-drugged Neapolitan pavior 
asleep on his unfinished pavement. Only the shabby party penned in 
the dock is proof against all the pharmacopeia of opiates. Ceaselessly 
shifting his feet, resettling his neckcloth, hunting from each sleepy 
face to the next for some gleam of hope for himself, he would show, 
were anyone there not too deeply lulled to observe, how far the proper 
quality and quantity of torment is capable of resisting the action of 
Nature’s own anodynes. 

Out in the bog a rude likeness of that vigil of pain, set amidst the 
creeping peace of the lotus, was now being staged. Under the rising heat 
of the tropical day the whole murmurous pulse of the bog, its flies and 
old bees, all its audible infestation with life seemed to be sinking right 
down into torpor while Sergeant Maguire’s woe-begone narrative dribbled 
off into silence and Tom came to the last of his hopeless questions. 
Questions ? No ; nothing so open : mere ineffectual sniffings among the 
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bars of the closed cage of their fate. Then both lay back on the warm 
turf, some ten feet apart, Tom staring blankly straight up into the 
unpitying blue while the Sergeant stuck it out numbly within the 
darkened dome of his helmet, held over his face, striving within 
the rosy-gloom of that tabernacle to gather up all his strength for the 
horrible plunge. 

The plunge had to come. The Sergeant rose on one elbow. He 
marshalled his voice. “‘ There’s the one way of it, Tom,” he got out at 
last. “ Will you quit out of this and away to the States before I lose all 
me power to keep a hand off you ? ” 

Farrell partly rose, too. His mind had not yet journeyed so far as the 
Sergeant’s along the hard road. 

“ Pll make up the fare from me savings,” the Sergeant said humbly. 

Farrell turned upon him a void, desolate face. The Sergeant hurried 
on: “ ‘The three of us down below will clear up when you’re gone. An’ 
we'll sling the still for you into the bog-hole. Aye, be sections, will we. 
An’ everything.” 

Farrell seemed to be eyeing at every part of its bald surface the dead 
wall of necessity. That scrutiny ended, he quietly said, ‘‘ Me heart’s 
broke,” and lay back again flat on the peat. So did the Sergeant. Nothing 
stirred for awhile except the agonised quiver and quake of the burnt air 
over the homely drain-pipe chimney of 'Tom’s moribund furnace. 


{il 


The Sergeant wangled a day’s leave of absence to go down to 
Queenstown the day Farrell sailed for New York. Farrell absently waving 
a hand from some crowded lower deck of the departing ship was a 
figure of high tragic value. Happy the mole astray above ground, or 
the owl routed out into the sun by bad boys, compared with the perfect 
specialist cast out upon a bewilderingly general world. The Sergeant came 
away from the quay with his whole spirit laid waste—altruistic provinces 
and egoistic alike ; his very soul sown with salt. He had been near the 
centre of life all the summer and felt the beat of its heart ; now he 


was somewhere far out on its chill, charmless periphery. “ As the 
earth when leaves are dead.” He had not read Shelley. Still, just the 
same thing. 


*‘ T’ve done me duty,” he said, in an almost God-cursing tone, as the 
three of them sat in the tin hut that night, among ashes, and heard the 
hard, perpetual knock of the rain on the roof, “ an’ I’ve done down 
meself.”’ 

‘* Aye, and the whole of us,” Constable Duffy lamented, not meaning 
reproach, but sympathy only ; just his part in the common threnody, 
antiphone answering unto phone. 
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Constable Boam had a part in it, too. “ "Eaven an’ ’Ell, “Eaven an 
Ell!’ He almost chanted his dreary conspectus of their vicissitudes. 
“Ow! A proper mix-up ! Gord! it’s a wonderful country ! ” 


’ 


“ Nothing more was heard of Farrell. He may have died before he conlas 


bring back into use, beside the waters of Babylon, that one talent which 
‘twas death to hide. Or the talent itself may have died out in his 
bosom. Abrupt terminations have ere now been put to the infinite ; did 
not Shakespeare dry up, for no visible cause, when he moved back to 
Stratford ? All that we know is that Tom’s genius can never have got 
into its full swing in the States. For, if it had, the States could never 
have gone to the desperate lengths that they afterwards did against the 
god of his worship. 
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THE TRAP WITHOUT A BAIT 


: By J. D. BERESFORD 


I 


ATE in the evening I' came to the edge of a new town, and even as 

I approached it I perceived that in some as yet unrealised manner 

it differed from any other town I had yet visited. For a few 

moments I was puzzled to account for this air of strangeness, 

but, pausing on the very threshold of the first street, I saw that the 

difference lay in the abruptness with which the town ended. Here was 

no sign of suburb nor the ravel of meaner houses that commonly divides 

the city from the surrounding country. As I then stood I had one foot 

on the open road, the other on the precise regularity of a paved street. 

It was as if by the exercise of some rare magic the place had been designed 

and builded in the air, and had, when completed, been lowered and 
firmly crushed into its place. 

For a time I paused on the thought of this possibility, for I have ever 
been alert to avoid the snares of human wit. I have seen how ingeniously 
men will frame a trap for the slothful intelligence, tempting the 
unthoughtful with a specious imitation of truth, once fallen into which 
he shall thereafter accept without question, and for the remainder of his 
life proclaim his cage as the one sure and continuing reality. 

Reflecting on this, I decided, nevertheless, to continue my way, for I 
was both hungry and tired, the night had come, and I greatly desired to 
find some house of call at which I might rest. Moreover, I was in some sort 
protected against the peculiar magic I feared in this place by an exorcism 
of my own devising, the recitation of which has saved me on many 
occasions from the seductions of some cunning illusion. So, grasping my 
staff, I lifted my head and entered the strange town, repeating over and 
over again to myself the formula : Truth is that which we will to believe ; 
and there are as many aspects of truth as there are diversities in the mind 
of man. Let everyone, therefore, seek his own belief, since none but a 
fool will accept truth at second-hand. 

My first thought on entering the town was that it was populous and 
well lit. Every house showed a light behind its closely-drawn blind, and 
the street-lamps, spaced with an exquisite regularity, burned with a clear 
and steady flame. Yet as my step beat ringingly on the pavement the 
sound of it was so resonant that I might have walked in a city of the dead. 
I paused and listened ; and the silence of the place was that of a waiting 
presence rigid with expectation. No least whisper of voices nor rustle of 
movement came to my ears. I felt that if I were to shout my name aloud 
the echo of it would resound from the great arch of the solemn sky. 

U 
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Constraining myself to walk on tiptoe, I crept forward, now and again 
withholding my breath, my every sense an ear for the least indication of 
life. But not a soul moved abroad in the whole length and width of the 
town, nor so far as I could judge did any living being stir behind the 
discreet blinds that shrouded those lighted interiors. 

By now I was come into the midst of the town, and I paused again to 
argue with myself. The character of the street in which I now stood 
exhibited no trace of difference from the one that had been my means 
of entry. Each house was a replica of its neighbour, and each presented 
a face of perfect decorum. I had passed no house that differed from another 
in design, nor any that did not display the single light burning behind its 
screened window. “‘ Why then,” I asked myself, ‘“ should a man be 
afraid in so seemly and decorous a place ? What apprehension prevent me 
that I should not boldly knock and seek admission at one of those sedate 
and seemly front doors ?”’ Yet I will confess that I suffered many tremors 
of misgiving before I made the essay. 

The echoes of my knock, timorous though it had been, clattered and 
rocked down the silences of the street as if by my feeble effort I had 
started every knocker in the town. Indeed it seemed to me that I could hear 
my summons repeated faintly and more faintly on each door till at 
last the weak ghost of an infinitely distant tapping ticked out into silence. 
But none answered my summons from within ; and now I had no courage 
to repeat it. 

I dare not say how long I had stood there before my hand crept 
nervously to the handle of the door. The handle turned without resistance. 
I opened the door softly and looked in. A dim light burned in the hall 
and I could see the decent furniture set with precision against its walls, 
but no other sign of human habitation. Neither hat nor coat hung upon 
the orderly row of pegs, nor could I discern a trace of that respectable 
litter which indicates the occupation of life. I crept cautiously forward 
and secretly opened the door of the room that I judged to contain the 
lamp which burned behind the discreet blind of the front window, and 
that room also was void of any evidence of humanity. There I saw the 
conventional apparatus of comfort, but no single article of the furnishing 
was set awry ; every chair, every uniform volume in the glass-fronted 
bookcase, every ornament on the mantel was marshalled with a strict 
regularity, awaiting that first touch of disorder which should give it an 
individual existence. And suddenly it seemed to me that the blank silence 
of the empty house was tense with the eagerness of hushed expectation. 

Instantly I became aware of the dangers of a trap. This place was set ; 
rigid with the tension of a spring that I might at any moment release. 
Mentally rehearsing my incantation, I turned with infinite caution and 
crept out of the house, gently closing the front door behind me. 

Yet was I safe even now ? Might it not be that the whole town was but 
a cunning lure, tempting me to destruction ? And as I looked fearfully 
about me an unexpected and startling change came over the street in 
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which I stood. From every ground floor window the light incontinently 
faded and was replaced by a similar light in the window of every bedroom. 

Then, indeed, I was overcome by a very panic of terror, and, forgetting 
my caution, I raised a great cry of fear and fled, and as I fled the sound 
of my cry, the crack of my staff on the pavement, and the thud of my 
footsteps were taken up and multiplied a thousandfold, roaring and 
crashing through the desolation, so that it seemed as if, not I, but a great 
army fled in disastrous rout from the awful threat of that unholy place. 

And then as I crossed the threshold of the last paved street came what 
I at first took to be silence, with an amazement so sudden that my flight 
was instantly checked. I stood wonderstruck. Behind me lay the last 
outpost of that frozen town, and about me were once more the sweet 
night whisperings of my familiar world ; the stir of wind in the hedge, 
the rustle of leaves, the movement of unseen life. 


II 


I told no one of my strange experience for many months thereafter, 
but it chanced one night that I made acquaintance in an inn with one 
whose knowledge of the world was so great that I was emboldened to 
relate to him a full account of my unique adventure. He listened with 
the closest attention to my story, and then to my surprise remarked : ‘‘ I 
know the place well. It is called the habitation of the middle-classes.”’ 

“ Habitation !”’ I protested. “‘ Did I not make it plain that from end 
to end of the town I saw no sign of a living soul.” 

“‘ Some say the middle classes have no souls,” he said. 

I stared at him in complete bewilderment. 

*‘ While others,”’ he continued, ‘‘ say that only the soul exists and that 
there is, in fact, no middle-class. For my own part, I will admit that I 
have never yet met one who confessed himself to be a member of that 
body.” 

Then who builded the town?” I asked. ‘ And who is responsible 
for its condition ? ”’ 

“* Ah, that,” said he, “‘ is a true magic, which I will explain to you. 
In the beginning, as I understand, it was found that, as there was no 
_ middle-class, it was necessary to invent one. So, if I have the story right, 
a conference was held of all the scholars and scribes, whereat after much 
debate certain qualifications were agreed upon by which this new creation 
of men’s minds should be recognised ; the essential being the qualification 
or condition of middleness. Thereafter the conference dispersed, but all 
those who lived by the pen agreed in their description of this new class. 
Accounts were printed of it in the pages of the news-sheet, in learned 
works of the various states of mankind, in many romances, and, indeed, 
in almost every form of literature both polite and vulgar. And it is now 
commonly acknowledged that by the acceptance of these various descrip- 
tions the thought conceived in the mind had taken actual form and 
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substance. There remain, however, still two heresies, as I have already 
indicated, the one that this new creation has no soul, the other that it 
has no representative body. To which the mathematicians now add a 
third, arguing that the stipulated quality of middleness is indefinable as 
applied to a mass of people, since a geometrical mean is an ideal abstraction 
without magnitude and an arithmetical mean can consist of but a single 
number. Nevertheless, we know that an idea which is commonly 
accepted as valid by the majority of the people is exceedingly potent, and 
it is believed that the town you entered has been created in actual substance 
and is maintained perpetually in its present condition by the beliefs of 
mankind.” 

“ Yet none inhabits it,” I said as he paused. 

He looked at me with a glance at once thoughtful and a little sly. 
‘“‘ Some day,” he said, ‘‘ men may be tempted to live there and acknow- 
ledge themselves. Is it not a pretty cage?” 

I reflected on that for some moments before I answered him. And 
then, “‘ But is it not a trap without a bait ?”’ I asked. 
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THE BIRTH OF ROLAND 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 
I 


ILLE was the name of that sister of King Charlemagne who 

secretly loved and secretly wedded a poor knight of Brittany 

called Milo of Ayglent. These two, fast married, who by day 

could be nothing to each other, nor so much as look each in the 
eyes of each for assurance of their plighting, used to meet by night in the 
pine woods, and then the whole world and the multitude of the starry 
host held no other souls in bodies ; but all the immensity was theirs 
alone, and for them blew the sweet night airs, and to them only sang 
the trees their songs. For a season this endured, until Gille in the 
course of nature must reveal whither Nature had led her. Her state made 
plain, the great King sent for her one day, and demanded of her the name 
of her lover. She refused it, for fear of what he would do to Sir Milo, 
her husband ; and when he threatened her with summary death, un- 
blenched, she asked him this : “‘ Will you kill two souls at once ?”’ He 
knew that he dared not do that ; moreover, he loved her soul better than 
his own, and any little thing of hers, even so small a thing as her child 
by an unknown man, was more precious to him than the iron crown 
of his majesty. He considered therefore for a day and a night what he 
should do with her. 

Then he had her stripped to the smock and set upon an ox-cart alone 
before all his peers. There as she sat he loved her more than ever in his 
life ; for the tide of her hair, being loosed, flowed over her shoulders 
like water over a weir ; or it was as if the yellow broom should be aflower 
upon a field of snow. And Gille, being of the same great lineage as he was, 
in spirit as high, lost nothing of her burning colour, abated no fire in her 
proud eyes, but sat smiling in the cart as if it had been a litter to carry 
her to a King’s coronation ; and her hands were folded in her lap ; and 
all her hair was about her like a royal cope. No kingly sign upon her was 
lost to the King, in whom, nevertheless, the love he had for her was 
chilled suddenly to cold rage. So, hardening his heart, he called out in 
the midst of the people, ‘‘ Now, who will drive me this cartload into 
the waste ?”’ Then Sir Milo of Ayglent lifted up his sword by the point, 
crying out, “I will, O King.” 

King Charlemagne, frowning deeply, says, ““ By what right, Milo?” 
Milo answered, ‘“‘ By the best right in the world. For a priest has blessed 
the marriage, and the child that shall be born shall be lawfully thy 
nephew.” : 

The King looked terribly upon him. Black as thunder were his brows ; 
but Milo did not blench for that. So presently Charlemagne said : “* ‘Take 
that which is yours, and go, and see my face no more.” Then Milo got 
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into the cart and sat upon the bench beside his lady wife ; and he gathered 
up the ropes and struck the oxen with the goad, and drove away towards 
the sunset. And King Charlemagne sat alone in his royal house for seven 
days ; for of all his kindred, and passing the love of any man for his 
kindred, he loved Gille the fair. After that he went warring in Saxony, 
and forgot the shame upon his house, as a man should, in work rather 
too hard for any man to do. There he won the acquaintance, the love and 
service of Ogier the Dane, as may elsewhere be related ; but neither there 
nor elsewhere—in field, on throne, in bed, or at board—did he forget 
his fair sister Gille, whom beyond all people in the world he loved. 

Now, Sir Milo drove his wife in the cart into his own country in Brittany, 
but not to any town, burgh or castle which might have called him lord. 
Lord though he might be called of them, all the land knew the great 
King for overlord; nor might any harbourage be found in all broad 
France for a man proscribed. Rather, he turned his oxen’s heads towards 
the wilderness and took her deeply within the enchanted forest of 
Broceliande, and hid her in a cave hard by an open lawn. Little recked 
she for that. She made no complaint, nor asked of him miracles, neither 
asserted any right of King’s daughter or woman with child. No, but she 
turned him, rather, a smiling face, and put into his failing heart great 
store out of her own. Indeed, she comforted him, who ought to have 
claimed all comfort, and touched his cheek with her head when he seemed 
weary and inclined to be mopish. So, when he looked down to see what 
it was that she needed, he found her brave eyes upon him full of trust, 
and saw her mouth ready to be kissed. What man could be sorrowful, 
having such delight close at hand, or feel himself poor with such treasure 
in his cart ? ‘Thus do brave women hourly for the men they love, but 
thus do not men. Now, there in Broceliande, under the green leaves, 
a child was born, and christened by his own father, and had the name 
of Baldwin. That was the firstborn of Gille, King Charlemagne’s sister ; _ 
and after him, for two full years, she had no child. 


II 


Now, when the child Baldwin was two years old, and it was Midsummer 
Night, Gille the fair was alone with him in Broceliande. It was dark in 
the forest and quite still ; and in the cave it was dark where Gille sat 
alone by the couch of her son. Sir Milo was gone away these two days or 
more, as had become his custom every quarter of the year, seeking to 
learn the whereabouts of King Charlemagne, his wife’s brother and 
lord, whether he was in Saxony or elsewhere in Paganry, or come back 
to France. For two or three days he had been gone, and could not be 
back for as many more. For him, adventure in the world ; for her, waiting 
at home. This also is the pleasure of men and the lot of women. 

Now, the large stars shone out above the trees like the lamps of a town 
afar off ; in the leaves whispered the night-wind ; she heard the owls 
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cry, the foxes bark. Then presently she lifted her head and looked sharply 
aside, as he does who listens intently. She heard a horse come at a walking 
pace through the forest, breaking dead wood and brushing through 
undergrowth on his way. She thought, “ Here is my lord come back 
before the time ” ; and her heart beat for the pleasure of him. So then 
_ she stooped down, to be-sure that her son slept, and rising quickly, fetched 
meat, bread, and a skin of wine. These set in order, she went out into 
the night to meet him, and presently made out before her a horse like 
a great ghost, and upon the saddle of him the rider, a hood over his head, 
in his hand a tall spear. Much she marvelled at the sight, saying to herself, 
‘Thus went not out my Lord Milo, but returns with a spear against 
his thigh. It must be that he has fought with some strange knight and 
prevailed against him, to take away his spear.” So then, nothing doubting, 
she runs on and takes the horse by the bridle, and lifts up her face to be 
kissed, saying, low and glad, ‘‘ Welcome to my lord.” He, without word 
said, stoops toward her and touches her hair. The horse is tethered ; 
she takes the rider’s hand and leads him to the mouth of the cave. There 
she disarms him, and marks, by the feeling of it, how fine the harness 
that he wears, and marvels greatly that he will not suffer his hood to be 
taken from him, nor say a word to her. So falls she to also to be silent, 
and to tremble also ; for she knows without speech that he has come 
back with love for her in his heart. and tells herself that this night she 
will get a child. Then she leads him into the dark cave, and plies him 
with meat and drink, and kneels beside him, ministering in the dark. 
Little says she, and he nothing, but he embraces her with his arm; and 
after he has done with food and drink takes her in both his arms, and 
she needs nothing that he cannot give her. So they go to bed, and 
towards morning she sleeps; and, waking, finds his place empty, her 
husband gone again on his horse. But she is comforted with the 
thought that love for her called him home out of the middle of his 
affairs, and is well content to wait his pleasure when he shall come 
again. He comes not home again for three days, but then brings news 
that the King, her brother, is back in France with much spoil from 
Saxony, and a kingdom to add to his other kingdoms. Nothing has he to 
say of his silent visit ; nor spear nor fine harness brings he back again. 
Gille thinks to herself, ‘‘ He has again fought and has suffered overthrow. 
Best were that I say nothing.” But she finds anon that she is with child 
and tells him of it. Little or nothing says Sir Milo, whose misfortunes 
have made him glum. 

In the springtime of the year the child was born, and named by herself 
Roland. 


iil 


This second child of hers Gille suckled for two years ; for she said, 
“Tt never fortuned a woman to bring into the world so fair a child, not 
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since the mild Mother of Christianity bare her Son, who is the Saviour 
of men. And it was written of him ‘ Blessed the womb that bare thee, 
and the paps that gave thee suck.’ So now might it be said of me in after 
time that I nourished a fere in Christendom, and so it shall be that he 
shall eat and drink of me so long as my force endures.”’ And it was so ; 
and the child grew up to be as strong as Baldwin, his elder brother, and 
much more beautiful. Baldwin favoured his father, being dark and heavy- 
faced as he was, slow in his motions of mind and body, and deliberate ; 
but Roland was wholly after the mould of his mother, as fair and fierce 
as she, with hair of her golden colour, and complexion of fire. His eyes 
were colour of blue flowers, his cheeks were of flame, and his mouth very 
red; he had small hands and feet, a deep chest and narrow hips; his little 
ears were set far back on his head. He was flat in the arms and buttocks ; 
the calves of his legs were as hard as a man’s saddle. The two boys loved 
each other well ; but as time went on it was so that the will of the younger 
outvailed the will of the elder, and was the law between them. 

Now, when Roland was six years old there came into the forest of 
Broceliande the wise Duke Naimes of Bavier with thirty esquires, seeking 
the whereabouts of the King’s sister. For King Charles himself had sent 
him, saying, ‘‘ Ride you east, and ride you west, but by all means find her, 
and prevail upon her to come with you to Laon, and to me, she and all 
that she has.’”” So Duke Naimes rode east and west, and quartered all the 
woodland places, and rode deeply among the trees ; and this he did for 
two-and-twenty days. Anon, as he and his company dipped down a 
valley of rocks among stems of the silver birch, and forded a certain river, 
and began to climb the ridge that was on the other side, the Duke Naimes 
reined in his courser, and ‘‘ Ha, Christ,”’ he said, ‘““ whom have we here 
above us ?”’ Then they all looked up, and saw, as he also had seen, two 
naked boys stand upon the ridge with clubs in their right hands, one 
black-haired and swarthy, the other shining like a gold-haired seraph, 
his body like the rose of dawn. They stood clear against the morning sky, 
as it might be two angels guarding the gates of Paradise. Then said 
Naimes, the wise duke, ‘‘ Prick on, sirs. Here have we whom we seek.” 
So he gathered up his reins and mounted the ridge, his company behind 
him ; and they came up against the two boys, Roland, namely, and his 
elder brother. 

Now must Duke Naimes do one of two things: either must he ride 
them down, or again draw rein. It was the latter he did, and his esquires 
also, and sat still and looked at Roland, saying after a while, ‘‘ Fair son, 
let me pass on my road.” 

But Roland said, ‘‘ No passage,” and the Duke again, ‘‘ How is that 
then ?”’ Then said Roland, ‘‘ Good sir, because we stand in the way’; 
whereupon he, “ By my head, the best reason in the world. Yet if I had 
thy leave to pass, what then? ”’ 

Says Roland, “‘ You have it not ” ; and Baldwin nodded his head, and 
repeated after his brother, “‘ That is the case : you have it not.” 
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Duke Naimes looked from one lad to the other, wondering how he 
had best deal with the pair of them. 

By-and-by says he: “‘ Look you, fair sons, I am come ambassador from 
the side of the King to your lady mother. You will not deny me the 
privilege of envoy. If I am sent by a King I may surely look upon a King’s 
sister. Or do you tell your father, Sir Milo, that Naimes of Bavier is on 
his borders, and so be contented with what he says, as I will be.” Then 
the lads consulted together, and afterwards Roland spake to the Duke. 

“ Sir,” he said, “‘ the truth of the matter is that our father is not here, 
but is away on his affairs, leaving our mother in charge of us. Conse- 
quently, as you perceive, we stand upon strictness.” 

“I do perceive,” said Duke Naimes. “‘ Nevertheless, I also stand upon 
strictness, considering myself as an ambassador.” So said, he held Roland 
with a keen eye and waited to see what he would say or do. Roland, 
frowning, pondered the matter. 

Then he said, “ Sir, if it be so, as you report, that you come from the 
King, my uncle, I think I will take you before my mother. But these 
lords of yours must await you here.” 

“It shall be as you decree, fair son,” said Duke Naimes. “‘ Yet these 
are my esquires, and claim no such title as you give them.” Roland, 
angry at the mistake he had made, grew red. Nevertheless, he put his 
hand to the bridle-rein, saying to his brother Baldwin, ‘“‘ Lead with me.” 
And so he did ; and in this fashion the great Duke Naimes of Bavier was 
led before the King’s sister, having no other escort than two mother- 
naked boys. She, too, though she was barefoot and bareheaded, received 
him as a queen upon the degrees of her throne might greet a pompous 
embassage. 

But when Gille had heard the proposal that he made her on the part 
of the King, her brother, she gave him clear refusal. 

““ My brother’s love for me,” she said, ‘“ was testified by his driving 
me out into the waste and leaving me for nine years there, to live or die 
like a beast of the field. I will not go to him at Laon nor at Aix, nor shall 
my sons go. But if he pleases to come here to me, where he has put me, 
he shall not be denied. Enough said. Sit you down now, my Lord Naimes, 
and my sons shall serve you as becomes them.” So he did, and so was 
served as she said by those two boys with meat and drink. Baldwin carved 
the meat and set it before him on a wooden trencher ; Roland brought the 
wine in a bowl, kneeling as he offered it. Naimes had no eyes but for him. 
‘“* Madam,” he said, ‘‘ this lad should be a king some day.” 

“‘ How then, my lord,” quoth she, ‘“‘ hath my brother no sons ? ” 

‘“* He hath none after the fashion of this one,”’ said Naimes, “ nor so 
near the fashioning of himself.’ 

‘‘ This son of mine favours me, I think,” said Gille, and Duke Naimes 
answered her, ‘‘ Yes, madam, indeed. And your favour is that of the King, 
my master, who but for you is without peer in the world.” Then he 
thought for a space, and afterwards lifted his hand up, saying, “ 1 am 
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very sure of this, that here is lodged a heart without fear,” and he touched 
Roland on the bare breast ; “‘ and here a tongue without guile,” and he 
laid a finger upon his mouth. Then he looked gladly upon the child, 
and of Gille asked this question, ‘“‘ What evil beast or what felon man 
in this forest doth he fear ? ” 

Gille said, ‘‘ He fears no man, nor no beast.” 

Then said Naimes, “I serve, as I suppose, the bravest man alive, 
but I tell you that I may yet live to serve a braver.” 

So he turned to Roland, and said this : “‘ My son, I am old, as thou 
seest, and bear about me such marks of honour as a man of my years 
may receive. Thou bearest few enough of such things, seeing thy years 
be few. Yet look now how I, Naimes of Bavier, do pay honour where 
it be due.” So said, he knelt down before the young boy, having bared 
his old head, and he stooped and kissed his knee. Roland, wonderful, 
looked to his mother for direction, who through eyes all dim with tears 
answered him fondly. “‘ Kiss Naimes, my son,” said she. So Roland stooped 
down and kissed Duke Naimes. 

After this the great man went his way back to his company, escorted 
out as he had come. 


IV 


When he was gone, Duke Naimes with his company, Roland drew his 
brother Baldwin after him into the deep forest and there talked with him. 

“Who thinkest thou is this King, our mother’s brother ? ” he asked, 
and Baldwin said, ‘‘ He is king of the world.” 

Then Roland, “ So he is King of this forest, and of us ? ” And Baldwin, 
“He is our uncle and lord.” 

But Roland said fiercely, “‘ Dost thou call that man lord who useth 
our mother in such a fashion ? That will I never do.” 

Baldwin heard him, and shook his head, thinking such words dangerous. 
Roland hereafter kept his own counsel. 


V 


Charlemagne, the King of Christendom, made no sign for a year or 
more, then sent letters to announce himself. He was come, he said, to 
the confines of his forest of Broceliande, to a castle which he had there 
called Sounes, and required the attendance of Dame Gille with her two 
sons. But to his letters the lady would make no answer, although Sir 
Milo, her husband, was of another opinion. ‘‘ Lady,” he said, ‘‘ we go 
against loyalty and our profit at once by too much stiffness. King Charles 
is your lord and my lord, and the fortunes of our sons are in his hands.” 
But she flamed to a clear, high colour and refused to go to Sounes ; so 
Sir Milo, loving her much, said no more, though he went heavily and full 
of care. All this debate was heard by Roland, that burning image of his 
mother, and pondered deeply in his heart. 
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Night and day he thought what he should do until he was fully re- 
solved ; and then at last he rose up before the sun and sought about the 


_ Cave, where they all slept upon leaves and fern-brake, for wherewithal 


to make himself a coat. His mind was made up that he would go to the 
King himself at Sounes ; but he must have some covering for his body, 
for he remembered how Duke Naimes had looked at them when he saw 
him and his brother naked, and would not be reproached by King Charles. 
But all he could find in the cave was an old cloak of his father’s, slashed 
and shredded by age, and the red colour of it stained, now white where 
the sun had bleached it, now black where-the weather had fouled. Again, 
he found a blue gown of his mother’s ; and of the two of them he con- 
trived to fashion him a coat, red before and blue behind. He carved out 
the coat with his father’s sword and sewed it together with strips of reed ; 
so clothed, he went away early and sought King Charles at Sounes Castle. 


VI 


Now, the King sat in his hall, at the high table, alone in his state ; 
and esquires served him on their knees; and after kneeling, one rose 
and filled his gold cup, and another set meat upon his golden platter. 
Below him in their order sat the peers. Turpin, the archbishop, was 
there; Duke Naimes of Bavier ; Duke Geoffrey of Anjou, who bore the 
Oriflamme, which was formerly called Romanc. There were also Thierry, 
that duke’s brother, and Ogier the Dane, and Aymon of Dordogne, and 
Ganelon, son of Geoffrey, son of Doon of Mayence, and Samson, Duke 
of Burgundy, and Anseis, the old man. Nine peers were there in those 
days, but when Oliver and Roland and Renaud of Montauban came to 
manhood then the peers were twelve, and their deeds filled the world 
with light. 

The doors of the hall stood open, and in the court was a multitude of 
the poor, to whom the King gave meat and drink. Into the number of 
them came Roland, the fair child, in his coat that was red before and 
blue behind, and saw the servants come out with meat, bread, and skins 
full of wine, to feed the poor withal. And the boy grew fiery red, and fire 
burned in his blue eyes as he thought to himself, “ 'To this horde must 
be added my mother, a King’s daughter, if she were to come as she were 
told. Shame were it, and I had rather die than see her here.” So said, 
he pushed a way for himself, and stepped in the doorway, and walked 
up the hall. : 

It was as if the sun was shining in when Roland came into the hall. 
He walked up the centre of it between the tables of the peers and great 
- yassals, and stood before the dais whereon, in the chair of state, the King 
sat at dinner. ‘‘ Now, who is this fair child, whose hair is like a seraph’s 
of the light, and his eyes blue as the sky, and his face dawn-colour ? ” 
So asked King Charles of himself, and so asked each peer of himself ; 
but only Duke Naimes of Bavier had the answer, and he kept it close in 
his old heart. 
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Now stands Roland with his foot upon the dais, and looks at the 
King his uncle. Into the King’s beard goes the King’s hand; and he 
frowns upon the child. “‘ What seekest thou of me, child ? ” says he then. 

“Meat for a King’s daughter,’ then says Roland, and mounts the 
dais, and takes up the King’s golden platter. All the peers stood up in 
their places, all save Ganelon of the race of Doon, who sat where he was, 
watching and judging. 

Not a word said the King, but looked sharply at Roland, who then 
laid hands upon the golden cup and took it. 2 

“Ha!” cried King Charles, ‘“‘ what wilt thou have with my cup ? 

“Wine,” said Roland, “‘ for a King’s daughter.” Up then gat Ganelon, 
of Doon’s unhappy race, and cried out in full hall, ‘‘ Lord, wilt thou have 
this rascal whipped ? ” 

‘‘T will not,” said King Charles, who then put his royal hand upon 
Roland’s shoulder, saying, ‘‘ Take thou my cup and platter, and say that 
I come presently to thy mother.” Roland knelt before the King, and 
kissed his knee, even as Duke Naimes had kissed his own. And then he 
went back through the forest and put the cup and platter before his mother. 
She, with full heart and full eyes, sought the eyes of Milo, her husband ; 
but he would not look at her, nor commend Roland for what he had done. 
For he himself came not of royal race, but had been taught obedience 
unto kings, and loyalty and humility. 


Vil 


Upon the next day came King Charlemagne in his winged helmet of 
gold ; with his scarlet cloak upon his shoulders, whose morse was made of 
gold and amethyst ; by his thigh his miraculous sword Joyeuse, in whose 
pommel was hid the head of the spear made holy by the piercing of our 
Saviour’s side; in his right hand the lance of his pride. About his 
horse were his peers, and behind him and them rode sixty lords, men of 
renown ; who thus rode all through the forest ways to the lawn where 
was the cave in which Gille the fair had lived and borne her sons. And 
there, before this intolerable glory of gold and harness and great horses, 
see Gille the noble lady in a frock of coarse flax. And all her mantle was 
her gold hair, and for hue royal her own bright blood burning in her 
cheeks. There, also, behind her, stood Sir Milo of Ayglent, her husband ; 
and on either side of her stood a son, Baldwin on her right hand in a 
bliaut made in the fashion of Roland’s, being blue before and red behind, 
and Roland in that which he had made for himself, being red before and 
blue behind. 

Then Gille rose and went forward to meet the King, her brother, 
taking a son by either hand. “ Sir, I pray you deign to enter my house,” 
she said, “ and welcome shall you be.” King Charlemagne dismounted 
from his horse and took Gille by the chin and kissed her. ‘“ I will come 
in gladly, sister,” he said, “‘ for you have him with you in whom I am 
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most glad.”’ From her to Roland, from Roland back to her, he turned his 
looks. “ Blood of your blood, sister, and of your flesh the very flesh is 
_ this lad. Now, for his sake, I pardon you your trespass, and for his sake 
I make Milo an earl.” 

“ Sir,” said Gille, “ my son shall render you the good that you do to 
me and mine. He shall be, as you are, a champion of Christ ; he shall 
carry on his shield the blazon of many realms ; into Kings’ platters he 
shall put his hardy hands, and out of Kings’ cups shall drink red wine. 
Even as you are, so shall he be.” 

“Yes,” said King Charlemagne, “ this boy shall be my peer, and a 
falcon of the true faith.’’ And he looked long at his sister, and marked 
how her colour rose high and bright. 

As for Roland, when the King was not looking at what he did, he took 
the great sword Joyeuse by the pommel, and lightly pulled it out of the 
scabbard. Backwards and forwards he swayed it in his hand, then tried 
the temper of it in the ground. “‘ See, mother, how it bends ; like a whip 
it bends,” he said ; and she bade him give it back. But the King said, 
‘““ Ah, my son Roland, a sword, Durandal, shall be thine, which is, next 
to this Joyeuse, the greatest sword in the world. Wieland made it, and 
Malakin gave it me as ransom for his brother Abram : that was in the 
vale of Maurienne long ago. Three times shalt thou let it go, once by 
ruse, and once to serve thy friend, and once by thine own fault ; but in 
the end it will be thine again ; and in death-time no man living shall take 
it from thy hand. This I know from soothsayers, and visions revealed— 
but these things are not yet. In the pommel of it there are wondrous 
things : a portion of Our Lady’s smock, a tooth of St. Peter, a phial of 
St. Basil’s blood, and some of the hairs of the head of St. Denis.” 

Roland said, ‘‘ Where is that sword ? ” 

“Tt is at Laon, my city,” said the King ; and Roland, “ Then I come 
with you to get it.” 

“‘ That shall be so,” said King Charlemagne, and neither Gille nor Sir 
Milo had any words to gainsay his words. 

Then Roland kissed his mother, father and brother, and was set before 
King Charlemagne on his white horse, and held in his hand the miraculous 
spear of pride. And so he left Broceliande, and abode with the great 
King until,the years of his pupilage were ended. 
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ON A CERTAIN PROVINCIAL 
PLAYER 


By JOHN BOYNTON 


T has been said that literature must use its gift of praise or it will 

come to nothing. Those of us who keep up a little dribble of ink, 

though we aspire to be very Swifts, must ultimately bestow our com- 

mendation somewhere : our praise is the last, greatest and kindliest 
weapon in our poor armoury. If we can applaud where most men have 
kept silent, so much the better ; we are fine fellows, using our little tricks 
to sweeten the world. So much preamble is necessary, because I wish to 
bring forward, in this season of burning questions, the figure of a poor 
player who died over one hundred and fifty years ago, and whose very 
name is now only known to a few. True, it can be found in many places, 
but who goes to them ? For my part, I have rescued him from the pages 
of The Eccentric Mirror, a quaint production of four volumes, “ reflecting 
(I quote from the title page) a faithful and interesting delineation of 
Male and Female Characters, Ancient and Modern, Who have been par- 
ticularly distinguished by extraordinary Qualifications, ‘Talents, and Pro- 
pensities, natural or acquired.” There, among fat men, giants, freaks and 
eccentrics, I found our hero, Bridge Frodsham, a country actor, once 
known as the “ York Garrick.”” He comes rather late in the series of 
characters, and is only there at all because the compiler was probably 
running short of better material, such as fat men, murderers, misers, and 
the like. Even then, Frodsham is scurvily treated ; he is set down simply 
as a very good specimen of the conceited, self-opinionated young fool ; 
the greatness that was in him is entirely missed ; and it has been left for 
us, at this late hour, to give him his meed of praise. But let us turn to the 
details of his story, which I shall filch for the most part from The Eccentric 
Mirror, and thereby get myself some return for the four shillings and 
sixpence I paid for it. 

Bridge Frodsham was born at the town of Frodsham, in Cheshire, in 
the year 1734. As you may guess, he belonged, like a true hero, to an 
ancient family. His education was begun at Westminster, but owing to 
some youthful imprudence he ran away and joined a company of strolling 
players. It was not long before he had drifted to York, where he became the 
leading actor at the little make-shift theatre. He was not, it appears, 
without talents, for he soon became the darling of the theatre-going crowd, 
such as it was, of that city. York knew no better actor than Frodsham, who 
was acclaimed in all the local pot-houses, where he was something of a 
se companion. Hear the author of The Eccentric Mirror on this very 
theme : 

“ Such was the infatuation of the public at York, and, indeed, so superior 
were Frodsham’s talents to those of all his coadjutors, that he cast them all 
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into the shade. This superiority was by no means a fortunate circumstance 
for Frodsham. It filled him with vanity and shut up every avenue to 


_ improvement ; nor had he any opportunity for observation, as no actors 


of any high repute were ever known to tread the York stage, and he was 
never more than ten days in London.” 

Even in this passage, short as it is, you will have remarked a certain air 
of patronage, a suspicion of asperity, and you will be on your guard ; for 
this London hack, this biographer of dwarfs and infant prodigies, who 
dotes on filthy misers and becomes lyrical in praise of Daniel Lambert, is 
trying to rob our sturdy provincial of his greatness. For greatness he 
certainly achieved, and not at York, mark you, among his pot-house 
followers, but in London, during his short visit of ten days or so. He 
had been given a fortnight’s holiday, which he determined to spend in 
London, to the great distress of the people of York, who thought that 
once Garrick saw Frodsham, the Yorkshire stage was doomed to lose its 
bright particular star. They did not know their man, as you shall see. Fate 
had decided that for once Garrick should meet his match, or more than his 
match, in a fellow actor ; and it is Frodsham’s conduct in this encounter 
that gives him some title to our applause. For my own part, I applaud 
more readily, because it happened to be great Garrick who was so dis- 
concerted by the unknown player from the country. We have all our 
little prejudices, and one of mine chances to be against the swollen fame ot 
Garrick. I am no great hater of mummer-worship, and am always ready to 
believe what I read of Betterton, Mountford, Kemble, Kean, Macready, 
and I know not how many more old actors ; but, somehow, I have always 
been suspicious of Garrick. No doubt I could invent, if necessary, half-a- 
dozen respectable reasons, but suffice it to say that I have always felt that 
he was overrated, that things went too easily with him, that for all his sense 
of humour he took himself too seriously ; I see him as a strutting, perky 
little figure. I may be wrong, and it is quite possible that I do Garrick an 
injustice, but that matters little, in no way detracting from the newly- 
burnished fame of our friend from York. 

At the time when Frodsham determined to take a holiday in London, 
Garrick was at Drury Lane, and at the very height of his fame. Adulation 
was his daily food, and no flattery was too gross for him to swallow. A 
chorus of praise from high and low followed him everywhere ; he could 
do nothing wrong ; and, it goes without saying, he could make the fortune 
of a fellow-actor with a nod of his head. 

Judge then of Garrick’s surprise when, one day, a card was left at his 
house in Southampton Street, “‘ Mr. Frodsham, of York,” unaccompanied 
by any humble request or letter of adulation. This cool conduct on the 
part of one, who turned out to be nothing but a country player, so 
excited Garrick’s curiosity that, on the day following, Frodsham was 
admitted into the great man’s presence. Not unnaturally, he imagined 
that Frodsham had come to solicit an engagement, but after some slight 
conversation, during which the young stranger showed astonishing 
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coolness, Garrick, finding that no such request was made, determined to 
cut short the interview by offering his visitor an order for the pit for that | 
evening, when he was to play Sir John Brute, one of his favourite parts. 
At the same time, he asked Frodsham if he had seen a play since his arrival 
in London. : + 

“ O yes,” replied Frodsham, ‘‘ I saw you play Hamlet, two nights ago, 
and remarked, further, that it was his own favourite part. 

At this, Garrick, not without irony, said that he hoped Frodsham had 
approved of the performance. 

“O yes,” cried the provincial, unmoved, “ certainly, my dear sir, 
vastly clever in several passages ; but I cannot so far subjoin mine to the 
public opinion of London as to say I was equally struck with your whole 
performance in that part.” 

Garrick was dumbfounded. The thing was unheard of. Here was 
monstrous heresy, high treason, madness, we know not what. 

“Why,” he stammered, “‘ why now—to be sure now—why I suppose 
you, inthe country . . .” And then, bringing all his artillery to bear 
on this fortress of impudence : ‘‘ Pray now, Mr. Frodsham, what sort of a 
place do you act in at York? Is it a room, or riding house, occasionally 
fitted up ? ” 

““O no, sir, a theatre, upon my honour,” returned Frodsham, as cool as 
ever. 

Garrick was nonplussed, and tried to carry it off lightly : “ Why—er— 
will you breakfast to-morrow, and we shall have a trial of skill, and 
Mrs. Garrick shall judge between us.”” The thing was beneath his dignity, 
but he was piqued and determined to lower the fellow’s colours. With this, 
he dismissed his strange visitor, crying: ‘‘ Good-day, Ar. York, for 1 
must be at the theatre, so now pray remember breakfast.” If he expected 
his man to be daunted, he was mistaken, for Frodsham, still composed 
and affable, promised to attend him at breakfast, and retired. And I wish 
that our sturdy young provincial could have had drums and trumpets to 
escort him as he marched down Southampton Street, for he certainly bore 
away the honours. 

The next morning found him seated at Garrick’s table. To quote my 
authority : “‘ During breakfast, Mrs. Garrick waited with impatience, full 
of various conjectures why the poor man from the country did not take 
courage, prostrate himself at the foot of majesty, and humbly request a 
trial and engagement.” But “the poor man from the country” did 
nothing of the kind, though from no want of courage, and at last Garrick 
himself was compelled to break the ice. 

“Why now, Mr. Frodsham,” he said, sharply, ‘““ why now—I suppose 
you saw my Brute last night ? Now, no compliment, but tell Mrs. Garrick 
—well now, was it right ? Do you think it would have pleased at York ? 
Now speak what you think.” 

“ O certainly,” replied the other, “ certainly ; and upon my honour, 
without compliment, I never was so highly delighted and entertained ; it 
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was beyond my comprehension. But having seen you play Hamlet first 
your Sir John Brute exceeded my belief ; for I have been told, Mr. Garrick, 
that Hamlet is one of your first characters ; but I must say, I flatter myself 
I play it almost as well; for comedy, my good sir, is your forte. But, 
your Brute, Mr. Garrick, was excellence itself ! You stood on the stage in 
the drunken scene flourishing your sword, you placed yourself in an 
attitude—I am sure you saw me in the pit at the same time, and with 
your eyes you seemed to say—D—n it, Frodsham, did you ever see any- 
thing like that at York ? Could you do that, Frodsham ? ” 

Could anything have been more friendly ? But it did not please Garrick, 
who did not relish being treated by an unknown country player with such 
ease and familiarity. Comedy his forte, indeed ! He pretended to laugh the 
thing off, but determined to put an end to the fellow’s impudence and 
folly, and said: “‘ Well now—hey—for a taste of your quality. Now a 
speech, Mr. Frodsham, from Hamlet, and Mrs. Garrick bear a wary eye.” 

Here was an awkward position indeed for a young bumpkin, standing 
before the greatest actor of the age. It had no apparent effect, however, 
upon Frodsham, who plunged into Hamlet’s first soliloquy without more 
ado. This he followed up with “ 'To be or not tobe.” Garrick, we are told, 
made use of a favourite device of his when dealing with inferiors, “ all 
the time darting his fiery eyes into the very soul of Frodsham.” I make 
no doubt that, asa rule, it was a very effective trick, but on this occasion it 
failed, for Frodsham was in no way embarrassed by it. His chronicler, in a 
malicious vein, adds: ‘‘ On Frodsham, his formidable looks had no such 
effect, for had he noticed Garrick’s eyes and thought them penetrating, he 
would have comforted himself with the idea that his own were equally 
brilliant or even still more so.”” And why not ? we might ask. Is there a 
monopoly of fiery eyes that dart into souls ? At best, this darting of eyes 
was simply a mean little trick, which deserved to be brought to nothing 
by a youngster’s harmless conceit of himself. 

When Frodsham had done, Garrick thought to finish him with a shrug 
and said: “‘ Well, hey now, hey ! you have a smattering, but you want a 
little of my forming ; and really in some passages you have acquired tones 
I do not by any means approve.” 

“Tones ! Mr. Garrick!” returned Frodsham, tartly ; “to be sure I 
have tones, but you are not familiarised to them. I have seen you act 
twice, and I thought you had odd tones, and Mrs. Cibber strange tones, 
and they were not quite agreeable to me on the first hearing, but I dare- 
say I should soon be reconciled to them.” eae 

This was insupportable. Neither the presence of greatness (darting its 
eyes) nor adverse criticism could crush this extraordinary young man 
from nowhere. The astounded Garrick decided to come to business, 
which would, at least, restore the proper relations between the two, the 
famous actor and the impudent nobody, and put the latter in his only 
possible place, that of a humble suppliant. “ Why now,” he cried, “ really, 
Frodsham, you are a damned queer fellow, but for a fair and full trial of 
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your genius my stage shall be open, and you shall act any part you please, 
and if you succeed we will then talk of terms.’ Which was, I think, a 
fair offer. 3 

Then came the master stroke. ‘‘O,” said Frodsham, indifferently, 
‘you are mistaken, my dear Mr. Garrick, if you think I came here to 
solicit an engagement. I am a Roscius at my own quarters. I came to 
London purposely to see a few plays, and looking on myself as a man not 
destitute of talents, I judged it a proper compliment to wait on a brother 
genius ; I thought it indispensable to see you and have half an hour’s 
conversation with you. I neither want nor wish for an engagement ; for I 
would not abandon the happiness I enjoy in Yorkshire for the first terms 
your great and grand city could afford.” With that, he withdrew with a 
careless bow, leaving Garrick speechless. 

It is to Garrick’s credit that he often told the story of this strange visit 
to members of his company. But as he probably thought that Frodsham 
was merely a lunatic, for he always referred to him as “ the mad York 
actor,” and so possibly did not realise that there was more than one side to 
the story, and that he was telling it against himself, we will not give him 
too much credit. Nor will I, for one, pass his epithet, for if Frodsham was 
not a mere conceited young fool, as our historian foolishly suggests he 
was, neither was he a plain madman. His point of view was not Garrick’s, 
but it was a very reasonable point of view. ‘The remarks he made were 
certainly not without a good deal of sound sense ; they were critical, 
honest, and not, I think, lacking in courtesy. It is true that he had a very 
good opinion of himself, but then so had Garrick, and so, by your leave, 
have you and I. The difference between Frodsham and the dozens of other 
young actors who sought out Garrick lies in the fact that one made no 
attempt to disguise his opinions, whereas the others, in all probability, 
cringed and lied unblushingly for an hour or two. But Frodsham, you may 
urge, had no sense of proportion, no idea of relative values ; he could not 
understand the difference between the applause of York and that of London 
and Paris; he could not see the gulf that stretched between the darling 
of a local fit-up and the captain of Drury Lane. The charge is true, but 
is it very damaging ? Such a habit of mind has prevented many a man 
from getting on in the world, but it never kept any man from greatness. I 
maintain that, over and above all conceit, there was a certain simplicity in 
Frodsham that came very near to greatness, if it did not achieve it, and 
that, in its elemental frankness and disdain of worldly wisdom, was not 
without a touch of real poetry. 

Now that our hero has had his great moment, and has lounged, as it 
were, into the wings, followed by our applause, I hesitate whether to bring 
him back again upon the stage. Encores are rarely satisfactory to the 
audience, and I fear an anti-climax. 'To speak of Frodsham’s visit to Rich 
after describing his encounter with Garrick is to talk of Quatre-Bras after 
Waterloo ; and yet, seeing that our man is ready for us and may not be 
heard of again for many a year, I will venture it. 
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During his momentous holiday in London, Frodsham conceived it to 
be his duty, as a fellow player and a gentleman, to pay a visit to Rich, of 
Covent Garden, just as he had done to Garrick. It was simply a point of good 
breeding, for having been told that Rich was a superficial person, more 
given to pantomime than good drama, he thought very little of him. 
So he called upon Rich and found him stroking his cats and teaching a 
young lady to act. After keeping him waiting some time, Rich condescended 
to look at his visitor, viewing him up and down through a very large read- 
ing-glass, took a pinch of snuff, and drawled: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Frogsmire, 
I suppose you are come from York to be taught, and that I should give you 
an engagement. Did you ever act Richard, Mr. Frogsmire ? ” On hearing 
Frodsham answer that he had acted the part, Rich went on : “‘ Why, then 
you shall hear me act ”’ ; and proceeded to recite a speech in a very absurd 
manner. When he had done, Frodsham told him very plainly that he had 
come from York and to visit him, neither to be taught nor to hear him 
recite, but merely “for a little conversation, and to visit his Elysian 
fields.”” The reply must have astonished Rich, but he was of different 
metal from Garrick, and it neither disturbed his indolent self-satisfaction 
nor roused his curiosity. With a large gesture, he said that unless Mr. 
Frogsmire would with humble attention, listen to his Richard, he would 
not hear Mr. Frogsmire at all ; and was proceeding to mouth 


Twas an excuse to avoid me! 
Alas, she keeps no bed! 


when he was cut short by a curt ‘‘ Good-morning ”’ from Frodsham, who 
stalked out of the room. 

Thus ended his second polite call upon a fellow player, after which, 
his short holiday being at an end, he returned to York well content, with 
no great opinion of London and its favourite performers. There he 
remained, the idol of the York playgoers, until bad hours and the brandy- 
bottle put an end to his life at the early age of thirty-five, in October 1768. 
There is even a suggestion of heroic legend and strange destiny about his 
end, for on the very last night that he ever spoke on the stage, he announced 
to the audience that the next performance would include “‘ What we must 
all come to.” As an actor, he is said to have been not without real genius, 
and to have suffered only from lack of proper training and, later, his 
dissipated way of living. As a man, or rather, young man, he seems to me, 
at this distance, to have had some admirable qualities. There was, as I have 
remarked, a touch of poetry in his composition, and I can well believe that 
his Hamlet was worth seeing. But of all his parts, there is no doubt that by 
far the best was that which he played without limelight, make-up or 
properties during his ten days’ holiday in London. And I suggest that all 
spirited provincials, who are quick to recognise a kindred soul, should 


honour his memory. 
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By OWEN BARFIELD 


ES mots ont une Ame,” said Maupassant. ‘‘ La plupart des 
lecteurs, et méme des écrivains, ne leur demandent qu’un 
sens. Il faut trouver cette Ame qui apparait au contact d’autres 
WAGs, serves 

“* Il faut trouver cette ame ” :— 

Schoolboys are taught to translate the Latin verb “ruo”’ by one 
of two words, ‘‘ rush ”’ or “ fall.”’ It does in a sense ‘‘ mean ”’ both these 
things ; yet to the imagination neither rendering alone is an adequate 
equivalent. There is, indeed, no equivalent, and it is only possible, from 
some familiarity with native contexts, to feel the word’s full significance. 
Nearly always it carries a large sense of swift, disastrous movement — 
“ruit arduus aether”’ of a deluge of rain, and again, “‘ Fiat Justitia, 
ruat coelum.” The Greek jéw, “to flow,’ and cognate words in other 
European languages, suggest that the old rumbling, guttural “ r,”’ which 
modern palates have so thinned and refined, may have been mouthed 
for the first time in inarticulate mimicry of something swiftly and noisily 
rushing—a waterfall, perhaps, or a tumbling tree. When the forces of 
Nature are still untamed and strange, a rushing noise is often the prelude 
to disaster ; the swiftest motion is a downward motion ; things are always 
falling. Hence it is not surprising that the stem from which the Latin 
language made “ ruo ” should have come to convey a special and very 
lively notion of collapse. When the substantive ‘“‘ ruina”’ came to be 
formed, it contained this part only of the original notion of the verb ; 
moreover, it could mean the thing fallen as well as the falling itself. 
But in Latin the four letters r-u-i-n never lost the power to suggest 
movement. They may have a concrete meaning ; to some readers this 
may be all: ‘‘ La plupart des lecteurs, et méme des écrivains, ne leur 
demandent qu’un sens.”’ But in point of fact the word has a soul, too, 
and its soul is in motion. 


«¢ 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinae, 


says Horace ; the world is still falling when the stanza ends. 

Before 1375 the word “ ruin” (with the meaning “a falling ”’) has 
come, via France, to England. Chaucer, drawing new word after word 
crisp, like cakes, and warm from the French oven, had scarcely time, 
had certainly no need, to feel language slowly and evoke his poetry from 
the depths of individual words. Saturn, in the Knight’s Tale, boasting 
of his powers, proclaims to Venus : 


Min is the ruine of the high halles, 
The falling of the toures and of the walles. 
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Here is the word in poetic use, mobile and vigorous enough, but without 
subtlety, because in English it has as yet no concrete associations to 
give it weight and deepen its private significance. It is simply a useful 
Latin word. So, too, we may notice that Gower, about the same time, 
is employing the word almost in its exact classical sense : 


“The wal and al the cit withinne 
Stant in ruine and in decas, 


where we should now say “ stand in ruins,” and think at once, not of a 
process or a state (which is Gower’s meaning) but of the actual fragments 
of masonry. Fourteen hundred and fifty-four is the date of the first 
recorded instance of plural use with a definitely concrete meaning— 
“ruins ”’—and it is probable that by Spenser’s time the meaning was 
quickly spreading over that special area which it was to cover during 
the eighteenth century. He writes, it is true: 


The late ruin of proud Marinell, 


meaning Marinell’s disastrous defeat in battle, and uses the word twenty- 
one times in this older sense ; but he also uses the concrete plural thirteen 
times, and speaks of 


The old ruines of a broken towre. 


‘These two lines alone are enough to show that already, before the end 
of the sixteenth century, the word, with its double set of associations, 
was ancient enough to have a soul ; but no one had found it. Spenser 
did not find it. It was not likely that he should ; for Spenser’s use of 
words is peculiarly his own. He does not breathe fresh life into their 
nostrils, nor evoke that mysterious life which is already in them. He 
chooses them instead so much by their sound and their initial letter, 
that they begin to hunt in couples and to acquire a special meaning in 
his poetry, which they could not retain in isolation. “‘ Poetic diction ” 
is not merely a revival of obsolete words and a creating of new ones, and 
Spenser, though he did this, did very much more. He made all English 
into a language of his own, half-creating in his poesy another Spenserian 
world, which never quite touches the real one in which we move. Blood 
is hot and red, but the “‘ gore ” shed by Spenser’s knights is cold gules. 
He wove words with great beauty into a tapestry expressive of his rare 
sweet personality, but he impressed no part of that personality with 
permanence upon any individual word. He gave nothing to language.* 
But by this time the English language had suddenly begun to ferment 
and bubble furiously in a brain in a Stratford cottage. The proof is in 
the sheer verbal exuberance of Love’s Labour Lost. Many and many of 


* Spenser did, however, invent “‘ blatant,’”’ which is still very much with us. But it 
is noticeable that as soon as it began to be used separately (apart from his original phrase, 
“the Blatant Beast ’—a symbol for Calumny), it began to acquire the subtly personal 
meaning which it now has, and which is altogether foreign to Spenser’s diction. Thus, 
even this word, as it is now alive, was really made by subsequent writers. 
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its words were to suffer a sea-change before the century was out, however 
slowly that change might be apparent. In some cases the new energy 
in them was not to be released until the nineteenth century—even later. 
But the energy was there. There is a new English Dictionary hidden 
between the pages—or is it between the lines ?—of the First Folio. 
Shakespeare stands supreme over the other poets of the world by the 
one great quality of life; and this he gave to words, as he gave it to Falstaff 
and Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Not only did he make more new words than 
any other English writer—he made new meanings. We are concerned 
only with the word “ ruin” ; let us listen, then, to Salisbury’s words, 
when he is confronted with Arthur’s body lying huddled on the stones, 
where the fall has killed him : 

It is the shameful work of Hubert’s hand, 

The practice and the purpose of the King ; 

From whose obedience I forbid my soul, 

Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life .. . 


‘“ Les mots ont une Ame. . . .”” No synonym would do here ; the phrase 
Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life 


is one—a tiny work of art. In Spenser’s line 
The late ruin of proud Marinell 


you could substitute “ fall ” or ‘‘ disaster ” if the syllables would scan. 
But Shakespeare has felt the exact, whole significance of his word. The 
dead boy has fallen from the walls ; the sweet life, which was in him too, 
has crumbled away ; but wait—by Shakespeare’s time the word was 
beginning to acquire its other meaning of the actual remains—and there 
is the shattered body lying on the ground ! He has, indeed, found a soul 
in the word. 
It seems to have been one which appealed dearly to his imagination, 

for we find the transitive verb in one of the loveliest lines from the sonnets : 

That time of year thou may’st in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
But it was in Antony and Cleopatra, near the end of his work, that he 
made the boldest stroke of all, writing quietly but magnificently : 

The noble ruin of her magic, Antony. 


There is a new word. Yet Shakespeare had not done it all with his own 
hands. The transitive verb “‘ to ruin”? had been invented already, by 
1585, before he started to write, and, without the new habit of thought 
which this use of them was forming in himself and his hearers, he could 
not have used the four letters passively with such effect. For a poet must 
take his words as he finds them, and his readers must not realise that 
fresh meaning is being created. Otherwise the poetry of the whole 
passage is killed, and the fresh meaning itself will be still-born. 
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The word “ruin,” then, has grown with Shakespeare’s help into a 
warm and living thing, a rich piece of imaginative material ready at 
hand for anyone who has the skill to evoke its power. Now, early in the 
seventeenth century it had been used for the first time as an intransitive 
verb, taking the place once and for all of an older verb, to “ rue,”’ which 
had the same meaning, but never (since it had not been used by the 
poets) the same suggestive power. Grimstone, in a History of the Siege of 
Ostend (1604), writes: “ They suffered it to burn and ruin” ; while 
Sandys, in a verse, paraphrase (!) of Job, has : 

Though he his House of polisht marble build, 
Yet shall it ruine like the Moth’s fraile cell. 


It was natural that Milton, with his bookish sense of the philological 
history of his words, should come forward to perpetuate this use. To the 
noun “ruin” he added nothing ; what he did was to help “ fix ”’ its 
Latinity by never once using the modern concrete significance. So that 
when Satan 
Yet shone, majestic though in Ruin, | 

he exerted only a negative, if deepening, influence on the history of the 
word. It is the terrific phrase : 

Hell heard the insufferable noise, Hell saw 

Heaven ruining from Heaven 
which is important. For it is preserving that old suggestion of a large 
and disastrous movement, which Wordsworth, Milton’s devout disciple, 
has finally recovered for us into the language. 

But there is all the eighteenth century in between ; and during that 
century “ruin,” like most words other than domestic and civic and 
scientific terms, seems to have possessed a greatly diminished power of 
suggestion. These latter words, of course, grew. Pope, for instance, found 
out a soul in the word “ engine ” when he used it in the Rape of the Lock 
of a pair of scissors : 

He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers’ ends. 


But the others—especially those descriptive of Nature—must have felt 
uncomfortably stifled, though they actually lost, thanks to the printing- 
press, not a drop of their laboriously acquired vitalities. In the long run 
they necessarily gained something in character, as any word must do by 
mere lapse of time, provided that it has not fallen into desuetude, just as 
_ any kind of experience—age itself—must enrich human personality and 
deepen character a little. Dryden has written : 
So Helen wept, when her too faithful glass 
Reflected to her eyes the ruins of her face.* 


* Note that he uses the plural, thereby emphasising the concrete aspect of the word. 
I believe that to Dryden’s own imagination the phrase was almost a metaphor comparing 
Helen’s face to the picturesque remains of a medieval abbey. 
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But after that, until the coming of Wordsworth, it is all tumbledown 
walls and mossy masonry. We can just imagine how present and concrete 
an idea must have been imprinted by the word “ ruins ” on an eighteenth- 
century imagination, and how faintly its original force must have survived, 
when we recollect that it was not unknown for an eighteenth-century 
gentleman to erect an irregular building in his grounds, train moss to grow 
upon it, and dub it by that austere name ! 

There is one suggestion concerning the history of poetic diction which 
is worth making but hardly worth pursuing. It arises naturally here. The 
first time “ ruin ” was used alone with a blunt, concrete meaning that use 
of it was original and poetic. The first man who looked at the ruin of a wall 
and called it a “‘ ruin ”’ had the true poetic sense of the value of omission. 
Poetic it is, indeed, for without omission there is no suggestion, and so 
no dream. It was the same process which gave to “ bode” its dark, 
prophetic significance. But it is a commonplace that the making of language 
is analogous to the making of poetry. Thus the appreciation of contem- 
poraries must always differ from the appreciation of posterity. Alert 
minds will feel a freshness and a life in the language of the greatest con- 
temporary poet, which only a profound combination of scholarship and 
imagination can recover for them out of the works of antiquity, and which 
their own posterity will never experience in full from the works of that 
very poet. Just as Shakespeare’s beautiful line 


Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life 


must have startled ears which could hear even more in Elizabethan times 
than it does to-day, because it was new ; so, too, in the eighteenth century 
there must have been a romance and a flavour still clinging to their own 
favourite use of the word—a romance not quite so false and a flavour not 
quite so insipid as we must think, whose only understanding of those 
different minds is derived from language, which has also changed. 

There is no need to quote from the foremost poet of the eighteenth 
century. He made no uncommon use of the word, nor added much to its 
power. Nor did anyone else. Nevertheless, the word means more than it 
did before the flowered waistcoats and powdered wigs had come and gone. 
It is irradiated for ever with some of the massive quiet of deserted Gothic 
masonry ; no matter how many times it has been carelessly handled for 
the purposes of false and facile romanticism, the old romance will always 
be ready to flash out to a touch of true imagination. isi 

So time passed. Young, it is true, had felt the quality of the word, and 
there may be other isolated examples. In the second book of the Night 


Thoughts the father is describing the appearance of his dead daughter 
lying stretched upon her bed : 


Lovely in death the beauteous ruin lay. 


It is a definite echo, I think, of the line from King Fohn—a dying echo— 
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and with Gray the soul of the word finally runs to seed in the dullness of 
actual personification : 


Ruin seize thee, ruthless King ! 


Then came Wordsworth, who immediately, in one of his earliest poems, 
The Descriptive Sketches, got a move, as it were, on the word and dislodged 
it from its sentimental repose. He used it of an avalanche : 


From age to age throughout his lonely bounds 
The crash of ruin fitfully resounds. 


And the verb of a waterfall : 


Ruining from the cliffs the deafening load 
Tumbles. 


We are back again now with Milton. He has gone to the other extreme, and 
both these uses are a little too near to the word’s simplest technical 
significance, are not new enough to be very, very striking ; yet doubtless 
at the time they were written they had the power to startle minds like 
Coleridge’s, and to set them dreaming new dreams. They are a clear 
enough sign of that general quickening of perception which we know as 
the Romantic Revival. Hundreds of dead words might be resuscitated 
by men like Bishop Percy and Sir Walter Scott ; it was the task of more 
vital spirits to awaken those which were only sleeping. 

It is doubtful whether Tennyson or Browning have added much—or 
perhaps it is too early to say. On the whole, Tennyson’s tendency is to 
abstract the word from reality and semi-personify it : 


When the crimson rolling eye 
Glares ruin ! 
And again : 
The Sea roars Ruin. A fearful night ! 


Note the capital letter. We may think we can detect in this tendency the 
workings of a mind somewhat a prey to hazy and not very potent generalisa- 
tions, but we knew that before. What is really interesting is the question 
whether that mind has left any permanent record of itself in altered 
character of the word under discussion. It is quite possible. 

Here, then, is the word “‘ ruin ’’—a piece of many lost minds—waiting, 
like all the other words in the dictionary, to be kindled into life by a living 
one ; and nothing more is necessary than to surround it with other words 
(the right ones) from the same museum. What is contemporary poetry 
doing with it ? Without concordances—those academic volumes, of which 
. there are all too few—investigation is impossible. There is one line, 
however, written by a modern poet, which must be quoted. Some time 
ago, when I had finished reading a volume of poems by Mr. E. L. Davison, 
two passages remained to haunt me. Both of them contained the word 
“‘ ruin,” and it was this coincidence which first interested me in its poetic 


history. The first is not significant, except as indicating that the word 
Z 
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tends to rise to the surface of this poet’s memory, when it is disturbed by 
images of beauty. It is from The Sunken City : 


. . . the climbing tentacles 
Of some sleep-swimming octopus 
Disturb a ruined temple’s bells 
And set the deep sea clamorous. 


The very choice of subject suggests that his imagination is one which 
understands the beauty of ruin. So we find. Take these two lines from a 
love-sonnet in the same volume : 


I stood before thee, calling twice or thrice 
The ruin of thy soft, bewildering name. 


The whole sonnet is not, as I think, a very good one, but in poetry, as in 
all forms of literature, there is always, moreover, this loveliness of the 
individual line, of the sentence which haunts and startles and waylays, 
building and beautifying the language, making new mind. This line 
seems to be a sort of summing up of all previous poetic uses of the word, 
and then a step beyond them. Read it : “‘ ruin ” showers noiselessly over 
it in a dream-waterfall of forgotten pangs. 

There is much accumulated wealth in a civilisation as old as this 
European one, wealth of experience stored in its books and museums, 
wealth of imagination in its languages themselves. We have taken 
only one English word, and one no richer in itself than a thousand 
others. The modern human, overburdened with consciousness, sucked 
further and further into his own dreams, has such compensations— 
ancestral words embalming the souls of many poets dead and gone and 
the souls of many common men. If he be a poet at all, he may rise for a 
moment on Shakespeare’s shoulders—if he be a lover, then there are no 
philtres, but he has his four magical black squiggles, wherein the past is 
bottled, like an Arabian Genii, in the dark. Let him only find the secret, 
and there, lying on the page, their printed silence will be green with 
moss ; it will crumble slowly even while it whispers with the thunder of 


primeval avalanches. “ Le mot,” murmurs Victor Hugo . . . “ tantét 
comme un passant mystérieux de l’4me, tant6t comme un polype noir 
de l’océan pensée.” . . . The world is not young, and the burden of the 


coils of memory hangs heavier and heavier on the race. Always the indi- 
vidual spirit increases, according to its knowledge, its dreadful conscious- 
ness of solitude. Language has done this ; but language, which was born 
in order to permit social relationships between men, is striving still 
towards that end and consolation. As it grows subtler and subtler, burying 
in its vaults more and more associations, more and more mind, it becomes 
to those same spirits a more and more perfect medium of companionship. 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God.” 


og 


THE POETRY OF A. E. HOUSMAN 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


R.A. E. HOUSMAN is easily our most surprising poet. His first 

surprise was A Shropshire Lad itself, one of the most astonish- 

ing volumes in a very astonishing literature. It came to us 

practically a full-grown masterpiece, and the production of 
what used to be regarded as a lyric poet’s maturity. He gave us no interest- 
ing juvenilia to examine ; we have never seen the beginnings, when he 
was working under half-a-dozen conflicting influences, when his own 
manner was only half developed. His next surprise was to maintain an 
almost unbroken silence for over a quarter of a century—to be exact, from 
1896 to this present year. As time went on it seemed to us that he had said 
what he had had to say in a clear, unfaltering voice, and then, having eased 
his heart, had passed on in silence. It was as if a man in a noisy crowded 
company had suddenly broken his silence with a few golden words, and 
had then closed his lips for ever. But no, in this present publishing season 
there has come, out of the blue, his third surprise, a new volume of lyrics 
bearing the characteristic titlke—Last Poems. About a quarter of it was 
written last spring, but the remainder of the poems belong to a period 
between 1895 and 1910. It is not what most people, who do not know their 
man, would expect it to be; it is not a scrapbook, nor does it show us 
the spectacle of a writer trying to parody himself ; it is as little senile as 
the earlier volume was juvenile; it is the Shropshire Lad over again, 
neither better nor worse, but naturally somewhat different, a little lacking 
in the lyrical freshness of the earlier poems, but often freer and bolder, 
and here and there (particularly in the nightmarish Hell Gate) breaking 
new ground. There is no reason why these two volumes, with the poems 
kept in their present order, should not be bound up together to form the 
two sections of one complete volume, which certainly should be given the 
covering title of A Shropshire Lad. 'This last point can hardly be disputed, 
and it seems to me important, mainly because Mr. Housman has carried 
over the peculiar method of the earlier book (which, as we shall see, may 
be called ‘‘ dramatisation ’’) into the later one, which therefore cannot be 
fully appreciated unless it is understood to be the Last Poems of A Shrop- 
shire Lad. For this reason I need make no apology for treating these two 
volumes, only containing one hundred odd short lyrics in all, as one, and 
for occasionally referring to them collectively as A Shropshire Lad. 

In a certain volume that professes to review the poetry of the last thirty 
years, a volume that deals at some length with all manner of poets, from 
Lord de Tabley to Professor Robert Nichols, there are but two references 
to A Shropshire Lad, and each time it is called the work of Mr. Laurence 
Housman. The mistake in the name we can afford to ignore, as it does at 
least keep the poems in the family, but surely it is very curious that such 
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a book should be only referred to in passing and not discussed. A Shrop- 
shire Lad has been reprinted a dozen times, so that in such a detailed survey 
it could at least have been given some little notice, if only as popular 
verse—‘ the sort of thing the public likes.” But the fact is, Mr. A. E. 
Housman’s little volume has always been left to speak for itself, for critics 


have always tended to ignore it. Yet it is reprinted time after time ; it has _ 


been widely read and, I fancy, widely discussed ; its influence upon 
younger poets has been immense ; and it has by this time passed lightly, 
easily, unopposed, into our great tradition of lyrical verse. Why, then, this 


silence ? Has its merit always been taken for granted as something beyond 


dispute ? Is an acquaintance with its fine, perhaps unique, qualities and 
great influence assumed to be part of our general knowledge ? Or are there 
other, very different, reasons why it is so often passed over ? I think there 
are, and that they are too numerous to be tabulated here ; but a few of 
them are worth noticing. In the first place, there are a great many critics 
who are only impressed by a sheer bulk of writing ; they must be con- 
tinually reminded of a writer’s existence by new work, or they forget him. 
Those who deal largely in essay-reviews like nothing better than the 
appearance of book after book by names that have gradually gathered 
about them a safe cluster of attributes, the use of which renders the task 
of criticising a contemporary as easy as that of appreciating Shakespeare 
and, of course, much more entertaining. Unfortunately, Mr. Housman, 
probably knowing nothing of this preference, comes along with an almost 
full-grown masterpiece, resets it once or twice, and then, only after twenty- 
five years have passed, produces another volume, thereby giving little 
opportunity for that easy talk of “‘ still the same note, but a little more of 
this and a little less of the other,”’ which carries one so comfortably to the 
bottom of a column. Another and more important reason for this critical 
neglect is concerned with the charge of ‘‘ pessimism ” that has been urged 
against these poems. There are a great many people in this country who 
seem to circle about literature in order that they may occasionally swoop 
down and carry off some morsel of comforting doctrine : they look for an 
inspiring message and go through a volume of verse with one eye open for 
tags to round off their half-hour talks to plain men ; they are generally in 
search of what they are pleased to call ‘‘ vision,” and they are apt to find it 
in some very strange places. Such an attitude of mind towards literature 
is unfortunate, but it isnot, I think, quite so hopelessly wrong as the pre- 
vailing mode of criticism would have us believe ; it has at least some 
health in it, and that is more than can be said of some more fashionable 
methods of approaching letters ; but it has, of course, the serious dis- 
advantage of encouraging cheap thought, and a shallow optimism, and of 
estranging those who hold it from a very fine company of writers. It has 
certainly made many refuse the clear but bitter draught held out to them 
by Mr. Housman, and so, for better or worse, we have been spared the 
endless comment and quotation that has fastened upon some other kinds 
of verse. As for the charge itself, it is too general, too vague, to be worth 
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detailed discussion in such a brief essay as this. The whole question of the 

pessimistic ”’ poet is sufficiently tangled to be meat and drink to Mr. 
Chesterton himself. To say that a man is at once a poet and a pessimist 
is to be guilty of a contradiction in terms. Every work of art is an affirma- 
tion ; your true, thorough-going pessimist would never think it worth 
while to create anything ; a man without hope would never accept the 
labour of writing, for he could only write in the hope of being read, 
and surely that is almost the height of sanguine expectation. I, for one, 
am quite ready to lay my hand on my heart and declare that any person 
who is willing to take the trouble and risk of writing and publishing 
a volume of poems is optimistic enough for me. If—to return to A 
Shropshire Lad—it could be proved in some way that, acting under its 
influence, a number of young men had—let us say—committed suicide, 
as the over-enthusiastic disciples of Hegesias, the “ orator of death,” are 
said to have done at Alexandria, most of us would be disturbed, probably 
horrified, and rightly so. But even then, writing as one who sees magnificent 
poetry in the volume, I must confess that I should be also somewhat 
mystified, for the more fine poetry there is in the world the less reason 
there is for quitting it so hurriedly and needlessly. 

There are, of course, more reasons than these why A Shropshire Lad 
has been, as it were, courted in private and shunned in public ; but it is 
very doubtful if they are worth finding. We, in this place, can certainly 
turn with more profit to the poetry itself. An analysis of the content of 
these hundred or so short poems is not to my present purpose, but, on 
the other hand, for reasons that will appear below, some notice of the 
poet’s attitude—or, if you will, of the mood that inspired these things— 
seems to me absolutely essential. The poems are not, as it were, threaded 
on a string in either volume; they have not that sort of unity, that 
dependence upon one another, which we usually find in—say—a sonnet- 
sequence ; but nevertheless one spirit breathes through them ; they flow 
out of one central mood. We cannot explain this dominating mood in 
terms of something outside poetry, such as a system of ethics or a definitely 
formulated philosophy. Judged by such alien standards, the poet is con- 
tradictory and downright perverse in his determination to make the worst 
of things ; thus his running grievance, on examination, can be resolved 
into two separate complaints that are not at all consistent ; in the first, 
life is lovely enough, but all too short, and death is the enemy of happiness ; 
in the second, existence itself is a misery only to be endured until the 
welcome arrival of death the deliverer. Yet when we are actually reading 
the poems we never feel that the poet is thus cancelling out his com- 
plaints. No, because such a contradiction (which would be very awkward 
if poetry were what some people think it is, philosophy in fancy dress) 
is not really there—indeed, has nothing to do with the actual poetry at all. 
In order to find it, we have to make a gigantic falsification ; we have to 
translate that strangely beautiful logic of the whole being of Man which we 
call poetry into that smaller drier logic which is simply a part of Man’s 
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intellectual apparatus. If, when engaged in the hopeless task of dis- 
entangling the myriad threads of a poem’s fabric, we make references to 
systems of belief, schools of philosophy, and the like, we do so for the sake 
of mere convenience, and such references are purposely loose and vague, 
a mere wave of the hand towards a supposed point of the compass for a 
fellow-traveller’s guidance. 
In that fine poem On Wenlock Edge, we hear of the old city of Uricon 
and are told : 
Then, ’twas before my time, the Roman 
At yonder heaving hill would stare : 
The blood that warms an English yeoman, 
The thoughts that hurt him, they were there. 


I seem to see that Roman lurking behind all these poems. He was, I 
. imagine, of the early Empire, saturated in all the nobler ideas of his time, 
and deeply versed in its great literature—a Stoic, but one not disdainful, 
in some moods, of the opposite camp. He it is who has given these lyrics, 
for all their English softness, that touch of iron, that suggestion of the 
chisel ; who has brought in the soldier, and made the lads leave their 
scythes rusting in the deep grass ; who has made the volume seem one 
long meditation upon death. He had bided his time until the creeds were 
crashing down and the world was gazing blankly at the towering bleak 
formulas (then so hard and clear in outline, now grown so shadowy), 
that science had erected ; this was his moment, and he took it ; so that 
in this pretended speech of West Country lads and lasses, these songs of an 
English countryside with the ‘‘ hedgerows heaped with may,” we hear his 
many promptings, and they become clearer as the tale is told. He was not 
always near at hand, this Roman of ours, when the poet was writing ; 
I fancy he knew little or nothing of such things as — 


There pass the careless people ~ 
That call their souls their own : 

Here by the road I loiter, 
How idle and alone. 

or better still— 

That is the land of lost content, 
I see it shining plain, 

The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again. 


or again, this verse, one out of many in the new volume— 


I sought them far and found them 
The sure, the straight, the brave, 
The hearts I lost my own to, 
The souls I could not save. 
They braced their belts about them, 
They crossed in ships the sea, 
They sought and found six feet of ground, 
And there they died for me. 
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But, on the other hand, sometimes he does more than prompt ; here and 
there he seems to have taken up the chisel himself in the high Roman 


| fashion :— 


Be still, my soul, be still ; the arms you bear are brittle, 
Earth and high heaven are fixt of old and founded strong. 

Think rather, call to thought, if now you grieve a little, 
The days when we had rest, O soul, for they were long. 


Meditations upon death are nothing new to those who know their 
English literature. If a man of these islands has any command of style, it 
will not be long before he is brooding over the grave. The subject of death 
must be a real boon to our anthologists. But A Shropshire Lad wears its 
cypress with a difference. Not one of our poets—not even Webster, Blair, 
or Beddoes—has been more concerned with death than this one, who 
cannot write even a little song in praise of Spring without the sharp 
shadow falling across the sunlit blossom :— 


And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty Springs are little room, 

About the woodlands I will go 

To see the cherry hung with snow. 


But most of our poets, and indeed rhetoricians, have very naturally taken 
the medieval or romantic, as opposed to the classical, the Christian as 
opposed to the pagan, view of the matter. Seeking an image or symbol, 
the English imagination, essentially romantic, has always turned eagerly 
to the worms, skeletons, skulls, coffins, and what not of the Christian 
pageantry of death. A casual reader would probably declare that A Shrop- 
shire Lad too is full of such things. In reality it is not—as anyone may see 
for himself. The poet has at once turned to a newer, and gone back to an 
older, fashion of regarding death. Practically all the old fantastic and 
frightful imagery has- disappeared. In one of the poet’s moods, and 
particularly in the earlier poems, we see death as the great dark curtain 
against which the lovely things of life stand out pathetically small and 
bright. All the lovers in A Shropshire Lad cry out upon the piteous brevity 
of life : they see only a little way before them that house of dust where— 


Lovers lying two and two 
Ask not whom they sleep beside, 
And the bridegroom all night through 
Never turns him to the bride. 


Our existence is but a little halt on the immeasurable frontiers of this 
great country of the dead, a land that knows nothing of either the pains of 


~ hell or the delights of heaven ; and we have so little time to breathe and 


move and feel : 
Speak now, and I will answer. 


How shall I help you, say, 
Ere to the wind’s twelve quarters 
I take my endless way ? 
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And so, more recently, as he reviews the enchanted Autumns of the earth 
he falls into the same mood, tempered by more resignation and losing 
some of its former urgency, and tells us to 


Possess, as I possessed a season, 
The countries I resign. 


But when his mood hardens into Senecan despair of “ the embittered 
hour,” the life of this world takes on darker hues, and death is no longer a 
menace, for it promises rest and sleep and forgetfulness :— 


Now, and I muse for why and never find the reason, 
I pace the earth, and drink the air, and feel the sun. 
Be still, be still, my soul ; it is but for a season : 
Let us endure an hour and see injustice done. 


And at times, as in a very characteristic poem in the later volume, he will 
but steel himself to endure, making no truce with either this world or the 
next, the laws of God or Man; but only making a gesture of almost 
Oriental resignation : 

And how am I to face the odds 

Of Man’s bedevilment and God’s ? 

I, a stranger and afraid 

In a world I never made. 


We have seen enough now of the mood that lies behind these poems to 
know that not only is it not the common fit of depression that it first appears, 
but that it is distinctly uncommon—indeed, an entirely individual state of 
mind. But the form in which it is expressed does even more to give the 
poems their unmistakable, personal note. Most of the chief characteristics 
of that form will be noticed in their turn, but before we come to speak of 
them it is well that we should remark the general scheme or design of A 
Shropshire Lad—the particular mould, as it were, into which this molten 
mass of thoughts and emotions has been poured. The book, be it noted, 
is not called Dust and Tears, Poems in Exile, The Iron Days, or anything of 
that kind: it is called A Shropshire Lad. Now Mr. Housman is, I take it, 
a native of the place, but I do not suppose for one moment that at the time 
he was composing these lyrics he always referred to himself as a Shropshire 
lad or asked new acquaintances to address him as such. In short, what 
he did in this volume was to depart from the usual practice of our modern 
lyric poets: instead of directly expressing his various moods he partly 
dramatised them in a more or less definite atmosphere, on a more or 
less consistent plan. By doing this he dowered his work with a certain 
concrete and particular effect, the success of which is one reason for its 
power. It might easily have proved a source of weakness, as it has done 
since to some poets; it is the sureness of his touch, that mark of the 
artist, that has made his experiment so successful. He has been singled out 
and applauded as the originator of the ‘‘ topographical ”’ or “‘ praise-the 
place-where-I-was-born ”’ manner in verse, which has become so fashion- 
able. But the modern craze, as a mere craze, for eulogising one’s 
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native place probably owes more to those two gentlemen who have 
sung of Sussex with such geniality and gusto. And we have only to think 
of Barnes, T. E. Brown, and Tennyson himself, to name only a few, and 
what they had been doing not long before, to see that setting poems in a 
certain definite locality and atmosphere (even to writing them in dialect, 
which was, I think, wisely avoided in A Shropshire Lad) was neither a 
new device nor even an old one newly restored. It is, I repeat, his sureness 
of touch that calls for our praise. For the purposes of a lyric poet, the 
partial dramatisation has been done to perfection. If the poet wishes to 
drop the slight mask and speak out directly in his own person, as he does 
here and there, the continuity of the poems is not broken, and we are not 
irritated by a demand to jump out of one atmosphere into another. Indeed, 
there are all degrees of dramatisation, shading off one into another, in 
these two small volumes, and in any long study it would certainly be worth 
while examining them and trying to decide what the poet has gained by 
adopting so unusual a plan, gained, that is, not in this poem or that, but 
in the whole mass regarded as a complete and distinct work. What is 
certain to my mind is that of all our lyric poets who have deliberately 
gone to the countryside and assumed the smock-frock, which leaves out 
of count poets like Burns and Clare who had no need to go, not one has 
grappled with the resulting problems more successfully than this poet of 
Shropshire. With extraordinary skill and tact, he has contrived to avoid the 
two pitfalls into one or other of which most of his fellows have fallen. 
Firstly, he has kept out that suggestion of the pastoral with its Corydon 
and Phyllis, its perfumed sheep and beribboned stage crooks, which we 
find so often in the poetry of earlier men. Secondly, he has avoided a 
mistake common to poets who have written since A Shropshire Lad 
appeared—the mistake of leaving one’s artistic judgment to the mercy of 
certain theories and so insisting upon one’s readers admiring the muck- 
heap and smelling the manure. There was Wordsworth, of course, who 
managed to avoid both these extremes, but then he contrived to dig a 
special pitfall for himself, and as everyone knows what that was, there is 
no need to enlarge upon it. One would like to hear Wordsworth on A 
Shropshire Lad‘ 1 fancy he would strongly disapprove of it, and yet it 
comes nearer to one part of his famous theory than his own work ever did. 
Perhaps he would be astonished to learn that many of us who confess to 
being Wordsworthians in and out of season yet recognize in this later and 
lesser poet of ours an artist, in the narrower sense, more tactful, delicate 
and scrupulous than he, the great W. W., could ever claim to be. 

Our English tongue has always favoured two particular kinds of short 
poem, the single cry and the dancing narrative, the Lyric and the Ballad. 
For them it has ever been an instrument nothing short of marvellous in 
its subtlety and range. It is a language that is always ready to lilt and 
fall into strange and beautiful cadences ; it would be for ever on the wing. 
For this very reason it has always proved itself a difficult medium for a 
third kind of short poem, which we may call the Epigram. Here is a form 
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that demands no flight of wings, but a chisel and the graven stone ; that 
asks for clearness, brevity, weight, words frozen into miraculous phrases 
and not words grown riotous, fluttering, and piping their way into 
immortality. Strive as we may to create the Epigram, the language is 
always against us ; it will leap and dance and sing instead of falling into 
beautiful attitudes. So-called epigrams, witty-pointed couplets and 
quatrains, we have, of course, in plenty; but the real epigrammatic 
note is rarely heard in our poetry, and when we do hear it we may be sure 
that something like a miracle has been wrought in the craft of verse. So 
far, perhaps, we deal in commonplaces ; but no matter, for what follows is 
no commonplace. In the poetry we are considering there can be discovered 
all three forms. Through the familiar supple warp and weft of Lyric and 
Ballad there runs the stiff and shining thread of epigram. But the metaphor 
is ill-chosen, for even your brocade can be unravelled, its threads dis- 
entangled and laid apart ; whereas here, in this poetic form, we have not a 
woven thing, but a blend, never quite the same in any two poems, yet 
always there, personal and unmistakable. 

The influence of the ballad upon A Shropshire Lad is obvious, and need 
not detain us long. At first sight many of these poems might seem to be 
dreadful parodies of folk-songs. They have the same simplicity of form, 
the same apparently artless manner, but with a very different spirit 
informing them. They have the same rare qualities: high imagination 
and dramatic intensity governed by a fine sense of artistic reticence ; 
throughout there is the same strict economy of means. Such verses as 
these : 

My mother thinks us long away ; 
"Tis time the field were mown. 

She had two sons at rising day, 
To-night she'll be alone. 

and 

Oh, lad, what is it, lad, that drips 
Wet from your neck on mine ? 

What is it falling on my lips, 
My lad, that tastes of brine ? 


have the ring of the fine old ballads. Although every situation is strongly 
conceived, and all the resulting emotions strongly felt by the poet, yet it is 
mainly by the exercise of his power of compression, his artistic thrift, 
that he achieves such dramatic force and intensity of feeling. He does not 
allow an emotion to be entirely diffused by expending too many words 
upon it. The reader’s imagination must take wing to follow the narrative 
in this poetry, as it must do to appreciate the old ballad literature. Thus, 
in that poignant lyric Js My Team Ploughing ? all we hear are the two voices, 
one questioning and the other answering—the reedy cry from the grave, 
and the full-blooded tones of the living man. Again, in The True Lover 
there is nothing but a vague dreadful whispering in the darkness : it has 
the piteous appeal of such a thing as Clerk Saunders. But that other form, 
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the Lyric, is naturally the basis of the whole volume. Indeed, many of its 
readers may be surprised that it should be necessary to go outside the Lyric 
to explain the peculiar charm of these poems. But such doubters have 
only to compare them with the work of men who were strictly singers and 
not gravers at all, let us say Shelley and Swinburne (but not Milton and 
Keats), to understand the necessity of referring to other forms. As we have 
seen, the expression is a curious blend, easy to recognise anywhere, but 
still never quite the same in any two poems. Therefore we shall not be 
surprised to find here and there in A Shropshire Lad an almost purely 
lyrical note : 

Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 

Is hung with bloom along the bough, 

And stands about the woodland ride 

Wearing white for Eastertide. 


and 
Oh, see how thick the goldcup flowers 
Are lying in field and lane, 
With dandelions to tell the hours 
That never are told again. 
and 


With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 

For many a rose-lipt maiden 
And many a lightfoot lad. 


or from the last poem of all— 


Ours were idle pleasures, 
Yet, oh, content we were, 
The young to wind the measures, 
The old to heed the air ; 
And [ to lift with playing 
From tree and tower and steep 
The light delaying, 
And flute the sun to sleep. 


—verses that are lovely in the old way that we know so well. But one 
cannot go very far without coming across that third thing, the touch of 
the epigram. Even some of the quotations I had selected as examples of 
lyrical flow began to show traces of it, and I had to set them aside. As an 


instance, even in this verse : 


Oh, tarnish late on Wenlock Edge, 
Gold that I never see ; 

Lie long, high snowdrifts in the hedge 
That will not shower on me. 


My ear at least begins to catch a ring slightly different from that of the 
verses I have already given. But the epigrammatic note is everywhere in 
these octosyllabic verses, from which everything but the bare essentials 
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has been cut away. Even if you are still thinking of the epigram as some 
pointed witty quatrain, four lines taken almost at random from that curious 
apologia which is the last poem but one in A Shropshire Lad will serve 
your turn very well : 

Oh many a peer of England brews 

Livelier liquor than the Muse, 

And malt does more than Milton can 

To justify God’s ways to Man. 


As it stands, that is a capital epigram of the ordinary kind. But when I talk 
of the epigrammatic note I am rather thinking of a certain felicity of 
phrase, not, as in our great romantics, a felicity in the power of suggestion, 
when a single word can open out wonderful vistas, but one of roundness 
and completeness, yet with an appeal transcending that of mere wit. It is, 
of course, the glory of such familiar things as Landor’s Proud word you 
never spoke or I strove with none, or, not to disdain propaganda, his much 
less familiar epigram On seeing a hair of Lucretia Borgia: 


Borgia, thou once were almost too august 
And high for adoration ; now thou’rt dust. 
All that remains of thee these plaits unfold, 
Calm hair, meandering in pellucid gold. 


These are epigrams proper, but the note of them can be heard in very 
different forms ; the great sonneteers all have it ; and it is here, the gift 
of our Roman, quietly working miracles in A Shropshire Lad. Take the 
last verse of that magnificent poem To an Athlete Dying Young, and you 
cannot fail to catch it : 


And round that early-laurelled head 
Will flock to gaze the strengthless dead, 
And find unwithered on its curls 

The garland briefer than a girl’s. 


But it is everywhere in the work of this poet, whose power of control, 
whose strong feeling for artistic reticence and thrift, notwithstanding his 
other rare gifts, constitute his greatest virtue as an artist. It has enabled 
him to take time and distil his thoughts and emotions into a fine essence. 
It has enabled him to cut away all wordy excrescences and, as it were, 
shape his expression like a spear-head. Some people, even some not 
unintelligent critics, have declared that anyone can write this kind of 
poetry if he will only take enough trouble. But such persons are suffering 
from a delusion, which would quickly vanish if they once sat down in 
earnest to prove they were right. The difficulty is not in merely taking 
trouble but in knowing what kind of trouble to take : in other words, any 
fool can keep on altering and altering, but to bring a piece of work nearer 
and nearer to perfection with every added stroke needs an artist. I fancy 
such mistaken notions largely come from the application of the term 
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“ polished ”’ to literary style, for it makes people think of polishing shoes 
and silver, a process at once entirely dissimilar and much less difficult. 
_ That preference for the concrete and that distrust of the abstract, which 
are commonly supposed to be the mark of a good poet, are very noticeable 
in A Shropshire Lad. Indeed, sometimes its author seems to keep too close 
to the ground, which is an error, but pardonable because it is on the right 
side. There is a solid earthiness in his style that can be too suggestive, at 
times, of a lyrical Caliban. It is this earthiness, along with his characteristic 
directness of style, that makes him appear positively brutal to some of his 
readers. He is essentially a masculine stylist, going straight to the active 
voice of the verb and the concrete thing, and ruthlessly divesting his 
style of unnecessary adjectives and woolly abstract terms. Such a line as 
** Clay lies still but blood’s a rover ” is typical of his manner. He has, 
indeed, made war upon the ubiquitous adjective, and concentrated upon 
the bare noun and verb until they have done most of the work. He has 
replaced the usual wearisome host of similes by a few apparently simple 
_ but astonishingly apt metaphors, and in this way he has given his style 
directness, force, and a certain “‘ tang.”’ The shortest examination of such 
passages as these, chosen with no particular care because there are so 
many to be found— 
His folly has not fellow, 
Beneath the blue of day. 

or 

The blood that warms an English yeoman, 

The thoughts that hurt him, they were there. 
or again 

Before this fire of sense decay, 

This smoke of thought blow clean away. 


will do more than I can, beating in the air, to show his method and exactly 
what it has achieved for him. Notwithstanding his notable restraint in the 
use of metaphor, simile, and figurative language generally, his imagery, 
when it does come, is usually startling, original. He loves to flash a sudden 
tremendous image across one’s imagination : 


’Tis a long way further than Knighton, 
A quieter place than Clun, 

Where doomsday may thunder and lighten, 
And little ’t will matter to one. 


Or, again, take that audacious image in one of the later poems on a dead 


friend who— 
Has woven a winter robe, 
And made of earth and sea 
His overcoat for ever, 
And wears the turning globe. 


So, too, his adjectives, when they come, are not the least of his minor 
felicities. Having once known them, who could forget “the labouring 
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highway,” ‘‘ the glancing showers,” “‘ the coloured counties,” and “ the 
springing thyme,” and “ yonder heaving hill,” and similar unforeseen but 
happy marriages of word to word. Crowded together like this and ruth- 
lessly torn out of their context, they may seem to point to some rather 
tiresome devotee of le mot juste ; but set in their proper places they are 
indeed sparkling little gems of fine writing. | 

There are no intricate measures in A Shropshire Lad, and it is clear that 
its author relies very little upon the charm of metre. The new volume 
repeats the favourite measures of the old one, and shows that the poet has 
no taste for metrical experiments. He is fond of the octosyllabic line and 
ballad measure in its simplest form. Here and there he makes clever use 
of a five-line stanza, which is a striking variation on the old Short 
Measure, the first and third lines being unrhymed and having each a 
redundant syllable, the second, fourth, and fifth lines rhyming together. 
This peculiar metrical structure gives to the fifth line of the stanza the air 
of being an afterthought, which is made to add considerably to the 
poignant force of the verses in which it is used : 


They tolled the one bell only, 
Groom there was none to see, 

The mourners followed after, 
And so to church went she, 
And would not wait for me. 


But throughout A Shropshire Lad the poet’s appeal does not depend 
upon a highly elaborate and cunning arrangement of vowel sounds and so 
forth. | am writing of a poet and not a mere dauber in words, and I do not 
mean for one instant to imply that he has no skill in the manipulation of 
vowel sounds and in other technical devices. In the verse quoted above— 
to take the nearest example—the two “‘ o ” sounds echoing down the verse 
from the first line, like the chime of the bell, show us that he knows what 
he is about. But he is not one of our masters of verbal music. Those 
rapturous, infinitely beguiling phrases that linger about the ear for ever 
are not for him. But, nevertheless, even here he has accomplished some- 
thing that not only increases our admiration but makes his work a fruitful 
study for other poets. In his moments of passionate stress he has given 
us, within that terse and finely tempered style of his, the true ring and 
cadence of ordinary natural speech. A comparison—not of the odious kind— 
will perhaps throw some light on a matter that is difficult to explain in a 
few words. Another poet of our time, Mr. W. B. Yeats, has always laboured, 
and on the whole successfully, to give his style a similar directness and 
naturalness, but at the same time he has always pursued a delicate research 
of his own into the endless possibilities of stressed language, so that all 
his best poems move to lovely little tunes of his own, which must be 
caught before the peculiar beauty of his work can be appreciated. So, too 
all Mr. Walter de la Mare’s finest things have their own music, come out 
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in that exquisite stammer of his, and this too must be caught on the very 
threshold of appreciation. One would not, of course, have these two fine 
_ poets any different : they express themselves to our admiration. But this 
lovely personal music is not to be found in A Shropshire Lad ; in its place, 
within the simple metrical framework, is that cadence of our common 
human speech which no ear can help recognising and no heart can reject. 
Take it at its very simplest : 


We still had sorrows to lighten— 
One could not always be glad ; 
And lads knew trouble at Knighton 

When I was a Knighton lad. 


Now, that is apparently as plain and straightforward as prose, but, print it 
as you like, you cannot make it into prose ; if you simply say the lines you 
must sing them, and if, on the other hand, you begin by singing them 
your voice must inevitably fall into their natural affecting cadence. It is 
this that makes his mournful folk seem to cry from the heart, as few others 
do in the poetry of our time. And though A Shropshire Lad has had such 
a great influence, though traces of that influence can be discovered in all 
manner of unlikely places in contemporary verse, I know only one or two 
of our younger poets who have been able to reproduce this curious 
characteristic. But perhaps too many of them are now more concerned 
with the look of a poem on the printed page than with their reader’s ear. 

Affirmative statements are the necessities of criticism, negative state- 
ments only its luxuries. It may be entertaining to be told the hundred-and- 
one things that a work of art is not, but it is not strictly necessary. But if 
one declares that So-and-so’s poetry has such and such fine qualities, and 
contents oneself with doing that, there are some people who are always 
ready to think that one has dowered So-and-so with every virtue known to 
letters, who are quick to protest that So-and-so is not a Homer or a 
Shakespeare. Solely, then, for the benefit of such persons, who are to be 
found even in the best company, let me cross to the other, the negative, 
side and declare what, in my opinion, is not to be found in Mr. Housman’s 
poetry. It knows nothing of those supreme moments that are only to be 
met with in some half-dozen of our poets; it has not those brief spells 
when poetry suddenly becomes sheer magic, and the poet himself nothing 
less than a wizard ;_ and it is never possessed by that consuming rapture 
that is perhaps the innermost secret of Shelley ; nor has it any great 
range and scope, or that power of transmuting all life into poetry which is 
the majestic glory of the greatest poets. Compared with their wide domains, 
~ it is nothing but a little estate. But it is a little estate that is exquisitely 
ordered. And, to turn once more to words that I have been compelled to 
use again and again in this brief discussion, there is in it something 
distinct, individual, personal. It is easy to write verse that is highly novel 
but not worth reading, as so many people do ; it is not very difficult to 
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write verse that is quite readable but not original, as many others do ; but 
to create lyrics that have certain rare literary qualities and, further, have 
their creator’s personality clearly stamped on them, is to have some kinship 
with the great masters. A line from A. E. Housman is as unmistakable as a 
line from Milton, Shelley or Wordsworth, and bears the same impress of 
the poet’s individuality ; and to me the difference between the modern 
poet and these three Titans, on this count of original force, is one of 
degree alone, for I hold him to be of the same imperishable kind. 


Two Drawings From “ The Hour 
___ by of Magic,” 
William Nicholson by W. H. Davies‘ 


(Fonathan Cape) 
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[Mrs. Hemans’s energetic verses, once so popular, are now neglected, as (for 
the most part) they deserve. But she occasionally wrote with care and subtlety, 
and the poem we reprint should be better known than it is ——Ep1Tor.] 


Night-Blowing Flowers 


HILDREN of night! unfolding meekly, slowly, 
CG To the sweet breathings of the shadowy hours, 
When dark-blue heavens look softest and most holy, 
And glow-worm light is in the forest bowers ; 
‘To solemn things and deep, 
To spirit-haunted sleep, 
To thoughts, all purified 
From earth, ye seem allied, 
O dedicated flowers ! 


Ye, from the gaze of crowds your beauty veiling, 
Keep in dim vestal urns the sweetness shrined ; 
Till the mild moon, on high serenely sailing, 
Looks on you tenderly and sadly kind. 

So doth love’s dreaming heart 

Dwell from the throng apart, 

And but to shades disclose 

The inmost thought, which glows 

With its pure life entwined. 


Shut from the sounds wherein the day rejoices, 
To no triumphant song your petals thrill, 
But send forth odours with the faint, soft voices 
Rising from hidden streams, when all is still. 

So doth lone prayer arise 

Mingling with secret sighs, 

When grief unfolds, like you, 

Her breast, for heavenly dew 

In silent hours to fill. 


FELICIA DOROTHEA HEMANS (1793-1835) 


—————— eS 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. Our 
Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


HE Bibliographical Society has rendered to its members, and to scholars 

in general, a great service by printing A Dictionary of the Printers and 

Booksellers who were at work in England, Scotland, and Ireland from 

1668 to 1725. This fine book has been compiled by Mr. Henry R. Plomer, 
with the help of Messrs. H. G. Aldis, E. R. McC. Dix, G. J. Gray, and 
R. B. McKerrow, under the editorship of Mr. Arundell Esdaile. Three events of 
great importance to the book trade happened during the period covered by this 
Dictionary, the expiration of the 1662 Licensing Act in 1695, the paper and pamphlet 
duties of 1696 and 1713, and the Copyright Act of 1709. The most significant thing 
about Mr. Plomer’s book is that it marks a period in the systematic study of the 
English book trade in that it is, I fancy, the first attempt to deal with the eighteenth 
century printers and publishers. It is probably true that some small fry have slipped 
through Mr. Plomer’s net, but such a thing was inevitable, and the Dictionary is 
an extremely valuable gathering together of the available information about the 
subject. Of especial interest are the details of the provincial presses established after 
1695 ; and accounts are given of presses in more than one hundred and fifty towns. 
Altogether this is a remarkable work, and I have only noticed one slight inaccuracy. 
With reference to Henry Hills, junior, Mr. Plomer quotes the couplet : 


While neat old Elzevir is reckoned better 
Than Pirate Hill’s brown sheets and scurvy letter, 


and says that the poem (in Lintot’s Miscellanies) from which the verses come is 
“ ascribed to Dr. King.”’ As a matter of fact, this poem was by John Gay, and is 
printed in the edition of Gay’s poems in the Muses’ Library. But this is a trifling 
thing. Mr. Plomer, I understand, is at present at work on a similar Dictionary for 


the years 1726-1775, or thereabouts. 


ESSRS. BOWES & BOWES, of Cambridge, have just published a Bibliography 

of English Language and Literature, 1921, which is edited for the Modern 
Humanities Research Association by Miss A. C. Paues of Newnham College. Last 
year I noticed in these pages the first issue of this publication, which covered the year 
1920. The present book is a great improvement on its predecessor, so far as one can 
tell from a cursory examination ; but, of course, the only real way to test a compilation 
of this sort is to use it. I imagine, however, that this Bibliography would come pretty 
well out of the test of use. The object of the book is to enable students to look up 
any subject, or author, in whom they are interested, and to see what books and 
articles have been written upon it (or him) not only in England but abroad. A useful 
feature is that when a book is mentioned the dates of the chief reviews which it 
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received are also given. I can thoroughly recommend this little book to students 
of English literature of all periods. They will find it useful. The price is 4s. 6d. 


HAVE just received number 35 of The Bodleian Quarterly Record (price 1s. or 
Le 2d. post free). The usual section of Documents and Records is given up this 
quarter to three articles: The Architect of the Schools and the Tower of the Five 
Orders ; The Exhibition of the Evans Collection of Scientific Instruments ; and The 
Care of Books. The last-named gives the Latin original, with a translation, of rules 
for book-borrowers, which a certain Neapolitan nobleman, Duke ‘Tommaso Vargas 
Macciucca, Knight of the Order of Jerusalem, was in the habit of placing in his 
books. I gather that the duke flourished at the end of the eighteenth century. His 
first rule was : ‘‘ Do not regard [this book] as a slave. It is free ; therefore, do not 
brand it.” And his second : ‘“‘ Do not slash or stab it : it is not an enemy.” His 
fifteenth, and final, law is : “‘ If you obey, you shall be added to the list of my friends, 
though I do not know you; if not, you shall be struck off it, though I do.” Many 
of us feel like that, to-day. Another amusing note in this number of the Record is 
one relating to the very unexpected habits of book-mutilation practised by Francis 
Douce, who was wont to cut pages out of illuminated manuscripts and put them 
in albums of his own. Recently the authorities at the Bodleian have been able to 
restore, from one of these scrapbooks, several leaves to a ‘Tournai book of hours in 
the Douce Collection. 


HE September Number of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library contains 

the third and final portion of Captain Elbridge Colby’s Bibliography of Thomas 
Holcroft, to the beginning of which I referred a month or two ago. Mr. D.C. Haskell’s 
list of Provencal books continues its long course, and is now in its fourteenth instal- 
ment. A reproduction is given of the earliest known engraving of the American 
Indians, a woodcut printed probably in 1505. This is described by Mr. Wilberforce 
Eames, who gives an account of the various hands through which one of the two 
known copies passed up to the time of its purchase, at the Phillipps sale in 1919, by 
Messrs. Quaritch. In the fifties of the last century Henry Stevens offered this 
engraving, first for £25, and then for 12 guineas, and failed to sell it. In 1919 it 
fetched £470. Under the engraving is printed (in German) a description of the 
habits of the Indians, which concludes : “‘ They become a hundred and fifty years 
old, and have no government.” I have met people like that recently : I have becn 
electioneering. 


NCE again I have to acknowledge the receipt of a part—this time the third of 

volume 19—of Book-Auction Records, published by Messrs. Henry Stevens, 
Son, & Stiles, at 39, Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. This part contains over four 
thousand nine hundred records of books sold in London and Edinburgh, mostly 
between April and June of this year. Among the auctions chronicled are the 
Cassiobury Park, Burdett-Coutts, Michael Tomkinson, and Elkin Mathews sales. 
The records of the last-named are particularly interesting, in that they give a good 
idea of the values of many modern books. 


MONG the other publications which I have received, I must mention one 

pamphlet, The Portico Library, Manchester : Its History and Associations (1802- 
1922), by Mr. ‘Tinsley Pratt. This is published by Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes of 
34, Cross Street, Manchester, at a shilling. There are several illustrations, and 
Mr. Pratt’s account is interesting and informative. 
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NOTES ON SALES 


ce these notes appear in print Messrs. Hodgson will have sold the second 
part of Lord Essex’s books from Cassiobury Park. The catalogue of this sale, 
which takes place on November 30th, lies before me as I write, and is remarkable 
for the number of rare Elizabethan books and Americana that it contains. Of the 
latter the most notable is a beautiful copy of A True Relation of the Most Prosperous 
Voyage made this present Yeere 1605, by Captaine George Waymouth, in the Discovery 
of the land of Virginia : Where he discovered 60 miles up a most excellent River ; together 
with a most fertile land. Written by Fames Rosier, a Gentleman employed in the voyage, 
quarto, 1605. Only a very few copies of this rarity are known, and one of them fetched 
£275 as long ago as 1883. A curious point about this book is that Rosier, lest some 
“ forrein nation ” should take advantage of the discoveries, was purposely vague 
in his geographical detail—with such success that, even to this day, his ‘‘ most 
excellent River ” has not certainly been identified. Another very rare book in this 
library is John Taylor, the water poet’s, Taylor his Travels : From the Citty of London 
in England, to the Citty of Prague in Bohemia, quarto, 1620. Apparently, only one 
other copy of this first edition is recorded—that in the British Museum. There is also 
a copy of the second folio of Shakespeare. Most of the older books in the Cassiobury 
Park Library were collected originally by Arthur Capell, first Baron Capell of Hadham 
(1610-1649), who was beheaded for helping Charles I., and by Lord Capell’s son, 
Arthur Capell, Earl of Essex (1631-1683), who died, probably by suicide, in the 
‘Tower of London, where he was imprisoned for complicity in the Monmouth 
rebellion. The books have remained at Cassiobury from the seventeenth century 
until the present time. John Evelyn visited Cassiobury in 1680, and describes the 
library in his diary. 


OME remarkable books have been sold recently at Messrs. Sotheby’s. On 

November 13th, for example, a copy of the first edition of Gray’s Elegy, quarto, 
1751, fetched £650, and on the 14th a copy of Herrick’s Hesperides, first edition, 
1648, with the portrait partly coloured, fetched £245. On the latter day, also, a set 
of the four folios of Shakespeare, the property of the late Richard Johnson, of 
Manchester, was sold for a total of £7,280. Of that sum £5,900 was accounted for 
by the first folio (a very tall copy) and £340 by the second folio. The £5,900 given 
for the first folio seems to be the second highest bid ever made (in England, at any 
rate), for a copy of this book. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 
ESSRS. BIRRELL & GARNETT, lately of Taviton Street, Gordon Square, 
have now moved their place of business to 30, Gerrard Street, W. The third 

catalogue was recently published. There are some nice books in it. The very first item, 

for example, is a copy of the first edition, 8vo, 1687, of Philip Ayres’s Lyric Poems 

Made in imitation of the Italians. This is a rare book, and this copy does not seem dear 

at £6 10s., even though it has had a small piece cut from the title-page. Ayres’s poems 

were edited by Professor Saintsbury in the second volume of his Minor Caroline 

Poets. Ayres was born in 1638 and died in 1712, but comparatively little is known of 

him. One of the most charming of his poems is the following little piece : 

LOVE—A SPIRIT 
I told Jacinta t’other day, 
As in a pleasant bow’r we sate, 
Sporting and chatting time away, 
Of Love, and of I know not what ; 
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That Love’s a spirit, some maintain, 

From whom (they say) we’re seldom free ; 
He gives us both delight and pain, 

Yet him we neither touch, nor see. 


But when I view (said I) your eyes, 
I can perceive he thither skips, 

He now about them hov’ring flies, 
And I can feel him on your lips. 


Another book in this list is the first edition, quarto, 1697, of Congreve’s only 
tragedy, The Mourning Bride, a play which I should like to see attempted by the 
Phcenix Society. It contains two passages that are still on everybody’s tongue— 
the opening lines : 

Music has charms to soothe a savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak, 


and the final couplet of the third act : 


Heaven has no rage, like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury, like a woman scorned. 


It is some time since last I read The Mourning Bride, but my recollection is that it is 
far better than most restoration Tragedies, perhaps better than any save Venice 
Preserved. Messrs. Birrell & Garnett ask £12 12s. for this book. Other books in this 
catalogue, and their prices, are Congreve’s Love for Love, quarto, 1695, £5 55.; 
Charles Cotton’s Poems on Several Occasions, 8vo, 1689, £6 6s.; John Donne’s 
Poems, 1633, and Fuvenilia, 1633, the two in one volume, quarto, £45 ; Goldsmith’s 
Essays, 12mo, 1765, £3 3s.; and Walton’s Lines, 8vo, 1670. All of these are first 
editions. There are many other books in this list (which is a fine one for a young 
firm) which I should like to mention had I the space. 


HE latest part of Messrs. Pickering & Chatto’s current catalogue covers the 
entries from Sir Robert Stapylton to Horace Twiss. The most important authors 
included are Sir Richard Steele, Dr. Swift, James Thomson, Joshua Sylvester, 
Nahum Tate, Taylor the Water-poet, Sir John Sackling, and Cyril Tourneur. 
There are also nearly forty pages of books catalogued under the heading Theatrical. 


HE most recent list (No. 57) issued by Messrs. Chaundy & Cox, of 40, Maddox 

Street, W. 1, is devoted to books published between 1800 and 1900, and contains 
many first editions of Herman Melville, Whyte Melville, Trollope, Leigh Hunt, 
Coleridge, ‘Tennyson and others. A catalogue of autograph letters and manuscripts 
(No. 18) comes to me from Messrs. P. J. & A. E. Dobell, of 8, Bruton Street, W. 1 ; 
and from Mr. James Tregaskis, of 66, Great Russell Street, W.C. 1, I have received 
his Catalogue 861, containing both prints and books, among which I notice especially 
some fine early stamped bindings, particularly one done for Edward VI when 
Prince of Wales. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE SIXE IDILLIA OF THEOCRITUS 


ISS VIVIEN GRIBBLE, some of whose woodcuts were shown in 
these pages last April, has decorated with thirty-five woodcuts the 
sixteenth century translation of the Idylls of Theocritus, which 
Messrs. Duckworth have just published. The text has been edited 
by Mr. Stephen Gaselee from the unique copy in the Bodleian. By the courtesy of 
the publishers we are able to reproduce below one of Miss Gribble’s woodcuts. 


The book has been printed in quarto on a rough, unbleached Van Gelder paper 
at the Cloister Press. The type used is of an early Venetian character, repro- 
duced with modifications by Mr. H. L. Bullen, of New Jersey. Its humanistic 
feeling accords well with the spirit of Miss Gribble’s work, and, as Mr. Gaselee 
notes, it is also heavy enough to bear the weight of her woodcuts. Some of the 
copies have been hand-coloured by the artist. 
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NYONE who wishes to study the tendencies and methods of some of the better 
A\tvpish printing of the day may look at the specimens of printing which are 
reproduced amongst the illustrations to Design and Industry, the first yearbook of 
the Design and Industries Association, lately published by Messrs. Benn Brothers 
(15s. net). Mr. Collins Baker, the editor, writes as follows of the “ handful of practical 
enthusiasts ” who in 1915 founded the D.1.A. “ to combat the unpractical influences 
in British design and industry.” They were not 


dreamers in Jaeger sweaters with blue eyes fixed on supra-mundane peaks. Nor did 
they shirk the facts of modern life. They did not indulge the view that machinery, a 
vulgar, vile affair, caused all our modern ills. If they had a nostalgic hankering for the 
stage coach and the manuscripts they faced the fact, like men, that steam and electricity, 
the printing press and the typewriter, would endure and were capable of true service. 

They saw that if modern design were frankly conditioned by the de facto 
agent of production, fine art and craftsmanship were compatible with machine-made 
goods. 


He writes of the state of lettering, “ the first scandal,” he thinks, which the D.I.A. 
took in hand : 


From shop-signs and window-tickets to note-headings the amazing perversion of the 
function of lettering was examined. With honourable exceptions it was disastrously 
evident that the prevalent treatment of lettering was facetious and grotesque. In the 
past, experience had worked out the most serviceable (i.e. legible) form the alphabet 
could take and incidentally had achieved the finest shapes and proportion. But plain 
utility had become inartistic to modern eyes: anything was better than pure form. 
Hence rustic and pseudo-gothic lettering ; letters made to look as though they cast a 
shadow, and, worst of all, “‘ stunt ” lettering. . . . The hoardings can be cleansed 
only by a return to strict considerations of maximum legibility. The D.I.A. with its 
circulating exhibitions has done more, perhaps, than any other body to reawaken the 
demand for straightforward, carrying lettering. Numerous shops all over the country, 
and in London our singularly enlightened Tube railways, are demonstrating all the 
time the practical advantage of legible letters. In time the public will instinctively 
discard unnecessarily heavy type because it is less legible than lighter, and shrink 
from the sloppy disorder of distorted freakishness. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LAMB'S ‘“ ANNETTE ” 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—It may be remembered that among the unpublished letters of Lamb which 

appeared in THe Lonpon Mercury for November was one written to a certain 
“ Annette,” of whom we knew nothing except that she was a friend of Mrs. Aders, and 
had been a pupil of Mrs. Kenney’s. I have now come across a passage in Crabb Robinson’s 
Reminiscences which seems to give us some enlightenment as to her surname and history. 
Robinson is referring in 1852 to an entry in his diary for January 17th, 1828, in which 
he mentions that at a Mr. Tyrwhit’s at Cambridge he met “a Newmarket banker, a 
Mr. Eaton, and his daughter, and her governess, a Miss Lane, a friend of Mrs. Aders, 
a woman of talents and highly respected.”’ He then relates their further history, to wit, 
that after Mr. Eaton’s death Miss Eaton married a Sir John Reade, who failed in business 
and was now living with his wife in comparatively humble retirement at Ealing, while 
Miss Lane, with whom Lady Reade had kept up a warm friendship, lived in a cottage 
near them. Miss Lane, who was neither ‘‘ young, nor in good health,” had been saved 
from penury by the H. C. R.’s friend, Sir George Young, whose youngest brother 
Winslow still befriended her. Now comes the interesting sentence : “ Her younger sister, 
Annette—in better health—lives with her.” 

I think there can be little doubt that this was Lamb’s Annette (he mentions a sister, 
remember), and that we can now say of her that her name was Annette Lane, and that 
in 1852 she was living, in fair health, with an invalid sister in a cottage at Ealing. 
Possibly this clue may be the means of bringing more details of Annette’s history to light. 

I should like to take this opportunity of making two corrections of inaccurate dates in 
my notes to the Lamb letters : 

(1) James Kenney married Mrs. Holcroft early in 1812—not in 1814, as I stated. See 
a quotation from the unpublished portion of H. C. R.’s diary (given by E. V. Lucas in 
his Life of Lamb, i, 322), in which the diarist mentions meeting Kenney and his bride 
at Lamb’s on April 4th, 1812. (2) The date of Lamb’s letter to George Dyer, in which 
he speaks of Matilda Betham, should not be December 5th, 1808, as given by editors, 
but several months earlier, probably July, because in that same letter Lamb mentions 
that Coleridge was on a visit to Bury, recruiting after the fatigue of his lectures, which 
came to an end late in June (see Dykes Campbell’s Life of Coleridge, page 169). By 
September 9th Coleridge had arrived at the Lakes, and was there all that autumn and 
winter, busied in preparing The Friend for publication.—Yours, etc., 

G. A. ANDERSON, 


NOETIS OV REEMOOVAL 
(To the Editor of ‘THz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—The Simplifyd Speling Sosyeti haz reemoovd too Number 37, Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. 1, oenli a feu doorz awai from the oeld ofisez. 

If eu hav not aulredi paid eur subskripshon for the kurent yeer (or areerz), wood eu 
be kynd enuf too doo soe az soon az posibl ? We ar ankshus too kontineu the propaganda 
werk this autum and winter.—I remain, Eurz sinseerli, IRENE Monracu, 

Simplified Spelling Society, Secretar 

44 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1, Oktoeber, 1922. 


[We hav nevur paid a subskripshon and don’t intend.—EpiTur.] 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Munich. 


RTHUR SCHNITZLER’S sixtieth birthday was celebrated in German 
theatres by performances of his plays and in the newspapers by friendly 
appreciations. Admiration was almost always mingled with a sort of 
sadness—almost as though obituary notices were written rather than 

congratulations. The Neue Rundschau in Berlin, the organ of his loyal publisher, 
S. Fischer, and the Moderne Welt of Vienna issued “‘ Schnitzler numbers.” ‘They 
opened their pages to his friends and fellow-workers, that on this anniversary they 
might express their appreciation. Hardly a single one of the famous German names 
was lacking, but among these good wishes too, a melancholy note was characteristic. 
Everyone was sincere and glad, and yet there was a funereal air about the entire 
Schnitzler Festival. All of us hoped that he would remain working in our midst for 
many years to come in the best of health, but we also felt that Schnitzler’s works 
are the expression of an epoch that is gone, irrevocably gone. For that very reason 
his works are so significant to us, even more so than when they were written. ‘Then 
the world whose melancholy reflection they were was still in existence ; few of us 
would have dreamed that we would survive it. But Schnitzler in some mysterious 
way anticipated the end even then. He, the physician by profession, saw the 
Hippocratic lines in the soft face of our amiable Austrian heedlessness. The charm ~ 
of his plays as well as of his stories lies in their unforced gaiety. The Austrians 
retained this characteristic even when the other German tribes, one after another, 
were becoming self-complacent in a stiff, really quite un-German dignity. Vienna 
seemed the last German city which had not forgotten how to smile. And at that 
time the only complaint Vienna had to make of Schnitzler was that suddenly secret 
tears always mingled with his smile. For many years the critics of Vienna incessantly 
admonished him. His talent, they maintained, lay fundamentally in his lighthearted- 
ness, and yet in all his plays he suddenly allowed himself to be led astray by a serious 
or even a tragic note which was not his forte at all. For years Viennese criticism 
incessantly called upon him to write ‘the German comedy.” This cry for “‘ the 
German comedy ”’ has long been one of the bravura “‘ stunts ”’ of German criticism. 
No matter how many comedies one may write, still it is never the mythical German 
comedy. How many a time after a premiére didn’t Schnitzler complain of this ! I 
recommended : 

“Why not do them the favour ? For once put aside your melancholy inclinations ; 
it is usually in the third act that you suddenly can’t resist them any longer ! ” 

And to be sure, he came along after a couple of months when we met again, 
beaming : 

‘This time I am doing it. I am writing the piece for which you have been crying 
for years. ‘There won’t be a melancholy note in it ; this time it will be the long- 
desired German comedy !” 

I wished him “ good luck,” and when we saw each other again after a few weeks 
my first question was : 

“ How is the German comedy getting on ? ” 
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He looked at me hesitatingly and said : 

“ Pve been very busily at it ; I am already down at the last act, only, you know, 
_ unfortunately in the preceding act one of the characters committed suicide. There 
_ was no other way out.” 

And so it happened that up to the present day he has not yet written the much- 
wanted German comedy. But to-day we know that the dark shadows surrounding 
the Austrian lightheartedness of his characters were the most genuine part. Deep 
down Schnitzler knew, without admitting it to himself, that Vienna during the 
years from 1890 to the War already bore the kiss of death upon its brow. 
Vienna is still standing, the houses are still standing, but the Empire whose 
capital it was is gone. Vienna has become a fairy-tale without a country. Schnitzler 
_ always felt Vienna as a fairy-tale, even when we others were still thinking it was reality. 

This lends a charm to his works which will not fade, as long as any remembrance 
remains anywhere in the world of the old Imperial city on the Danube. After all, it 
always has been Austria’s destiny to find its fulfilment only in art. In Mozart, 
Schubert, Briickner, Hugo Wolf, and Mahler is represented a reality beside which 
even the historical reality of Austria grows pale and sketchy. The life of Austria was 
perhaps always only a rehearsal for its works of art. It is thus that we few remaining 
Austrians whose Fatherland disappeared beneath our feet seek to comfort ourselves. 
A very curious work on Johann Sebastian Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 
which appeared first in extracts in the Preussische fahrbiicher, has now been published 
in its entirety under the imprint of Georg Stilke of Berlin. It is arousing much 
attention, and on the one hand is praised quite as much as it is attacked on the other. 
Its author is Heinrich Sitte, the archzologist, of the University of Innsbruck. There 
has been much shaking of heads among the “‘ experts.”” The professional musicians 
ask what title has an archeologist to enter a discussion about Bach, and the pro- 
fessional archzologists take the view that it is unseemly that one of their colleagues 
should be coquetting with Dame Music. Both sides had to be reminded that the famous 
Mozart authority, Otto Jahn, was also an archeologist by profession. Camillo Sitte, 
Heinrich’s father, was both architect and teacher of art; he organised the 
Staatsgewerbeschule of Vienna, and wrote the famous book on “ City Building,” 
which made an entire generation realise again that every proper square in a city, 
even every street corner, must be arranged according to definite laws, though, of 
course, unconsciously. Camillo Sitte’s most intimate friend was Hans Richter, the 
Wagner conductor, and so young Heinrich grew up in the midst of both the plastic 
and musical arts. He was a thoroughly trained pianist, just about ready to appear 
in public for the first time, when finally he unexpectedly decided in favour of science. 
If Bach was the Jast word to him in music, so in archeology all his efforts were directed 
towards the frieze of the Parthenon. Phidias to him is for the eye what Bach is for the 
ear. He, as it were, regards the frieze of the Parthenon as a visible Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue. Or one might express it in this way: if one wanted to explain the 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue to a deaf man, it would only be necessary to show 
him the frieze of the Parthenon. This new book about Bach arouses so much 
favourable and bitterly hostile comment, chiefly on account of the strange discovery 
“which the author claims to have made concerning the real genesis of the Chromatic 
Fantasy. How did Bach come to it ? How did it occur to him ? What was the first 
thing to occur to him ? It occurred to him to compose his own name, and he dis- 
covered that everything went beautifully, as soon as he let his name become chromatic. 
After the Fantasy breaks down into chaos, the Fugue begins again bravely and con- 
fidently with a, 6, h, c. As soon as one dechromatises a, ), h, c, the resultis Bach, 
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the composer’s name. Bach himself, as we know from an eighteenth-century musical 
lexicon, was proud of his purely musical name. He introduces it in the C sharp minor 
fugue of the Wohltemperiertes Klavier and in the Invention in F minor for three 
voices. It is in the Chromatic Fantasy, however, that he first gives his name a 
triumphant transformation. He now makes the name with which he was born 
consciously his own in that he transposes the letters. He no longer merely accepts 
what he received at his birth, but out of b a c h he now makes a bh c. ‘This means 
that what he passively received he is now making a free and intense activity of his 
own. This results in the creation of a symbol—namely, that freedom can only consist 
in that we not only suffer what is necessary but also do what is necessary ; that we 
let the will of God not only act upon us but also through us. ‘‘ Make use of whatever 
experience comes to you!” said Goethe; and always this has been the ultimate 
secret of all wisdom. It lies within ourselves alone to learn to master our destiny, 
in that we obey it. Suffering, no matter how great, will burst forth in a cry of re- 
joicing as soon as we courageously say ‘‘ Yea’ to it. Only he who resists the gods 
eternally remains bound. Sitte’s work is the result of profound experience. It leads 
us to the ultimate problems where the highest art always intermingles with ethics, 
but it also is rich in technical knowledge. He shows us that Bach to-day is almost 
universally misunderstood by pianists. [hey romanticise him, and have grown 
accustomed to treating the piano like an organ. Bach must be cleansed of the romantic 
accretions : he must not be played like an organ ; he must be “ fingered,” that is to say, 
played ‘‘ with the weight and force of the fingers alone, without any special co-opera- 
tion of the arm-muscles.”’ During recent years it seems as if the spirit of imperialism 
had likewise passed into the piano. Among pianists, too, pride of muscle was every- 
where in the ascendancy. The book should be welcomed as a sign that the good 
old German tradition is not forgotten, for through it alone can we regain our health. 
The real success of the book bears testimony to the vitality of the German spirit. 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


Dublin. 


RELAND has been divided into two political parts by Acts of Parliament. 

Is she already divided spiritually not into two but into three parts? I see 

that this is the view of Mr. ‘“‘ John Eglinton,” who some years ago discovered 

the “ Modern Irishman,” an inhabitant of the east and centre of this country. 
(There zs an East of Ireland, besides the North and South and West that the 
newspapers talk of). “ John Eglinton,” who is not a politician, has convinced himself 
that the “real and predestinated ” division of the Irish population is threefold ; 
we have an “ Ulster impenetrable to Irish ideals, a ‘‘ Munster” of “ Mere 
Irishmen,” equally impenetrable to the spirit of compromise, and between the two 
lies that “ decisively important”? Modern Ireland, founded, I suppose, by Swift, 
and among the prophets of which have been Catholics and Protestants, “‘ loyalists ” 
and Republicans, from Wolfe Tone to O’Connell, from O’Connell to Sir Samuel 
Fergusson, and finally, as it would now appear, to the First President of our Free State, 
the late Mr. Arthur Griffith. It is an amusing idea, and we may observe in passing 
that Mr. Griffith, whatever political company he may have kept, was always in his 
writing faithful to the literary models provided by the Dean of Saint Patrick’s. 
But the geographical definitions are not to be taken too literally ; for most of the 
conspiracies against the intellectual hegemony of the Modern Irishman have been 
hatched in Dublin rather than in Cork. Nor is “‘ Ulster” wholly given over to the 
study of purely English and “ loyalist” literature, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Kipling ; thus, although the ‘‘ Mere Irishman ”’ and the Gaelic language are not 
recognised in Belfast, Mr. Yeats, a Modern Irishman, has recently been honoured 
with a degree of doctor of literature by the Queen’s University in that city. Mr. 
“John Eglinton” himself, and Mr. George Russell (“ Z’’), who is pretty clearly 
a Modern Irishman, are Ulstermen by origin. And as for the mere Irishman, is he 
not often, in Mr. Griffith’s angry phrase, a “‘ damned Englishman ” the synthetic 
Gael of the type of Mr. Childers, whose first literary venture bore the title, With the 
CIV. South Africa. 

In matters of literature, indeed, the battle has not been really joined. We seem here 
to be more tolerant than we were fifteen years ago—perhaps it is because our energetic 
youth has other things to think of than books and plays. If battle should come, I do 
not believe that its cause will be the Gaelic language, whose claim to be the modern 
and national speech of Ireland the Modern Irishman, although a little sceptical, 
does not desire to obstruct. The most distinguished of our Gaelic scholars, like 
Mr. Best, Mr. Gwynn, Professor Bergin, are very decidedly Modern Irishmen. 
Nor do I think that the “ religious ’’ question will lead to trouble. Many of the 
important Modern Irish writers are agnostics or Protestants ; but among such of 
them as reside in Ireland, ‘‘ John Eglinton ” has been alone in protesting against 
the adoption for literary purposes of the traditional beliefs of the Gael, his folk- 
mythology, etc. Our ideal national literature, according to a recent pronouncement 
of Mr. W. B. Yeats, isa Catholic literature ; and the philosophers of ‘“‘ mere Irishism 
—from “John Eglinton’s”’ “‘ Munster ”—display a like reasonableness, for they no 
longer deny to English-speaking heretics, like Mr. Yeats, “ 7,” and even Synge, 
a position as artisans of the Ireland of their dreams—that Ireland which is to have 
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so little to do with the ideas and the movements of thought in the great world, and 
of which the Gaelic language—because it has for so many centuries lived in rural 
solitude—might well be the suitable speech. PI me 

‘‘ 7£” in one of his books describes the Irish genius as being democratic in tts 
political and social manifestations, but aristocratic in affairs of the mind. ‘The Gaelic 
movement has scarcely confirmed this diagnosis ; at the same time, it is improbable 
that the aristocratic intellect, if it should appear—and by aristocratic ‘‘ /Z ” means, 
I imagine, daring and speculative—would be persecuted. Eighteenth century 
Gaelic Ireland had a poet of the speculative type in Brian Merriman ; and it is inter- 
esting to hear what one of our new Gaelic legislators, Mr. Beasley, a member of the 
Dail, has to say, d propos of Merriman, on this subject of the character of the Gaelic 
mind. His remarks are quite frank and disarming, and will be found in the preface 
which was contributed by him to the latest edition of Merriman’s famous poem, 
Cuirt an Mheadhon Oidhe (The Midnight Court). Merriman, as ‘“‘ John Eglinton ” has 
said, ‘‘ dealt boldly with substantial things ” ; but he was a notable exception among 
his contemporaries, and there was more of the Greek than of the Gael in him, for the 
Gael, Mr. Beasley admits, has not an enquiring mind, and nothing is more marked 
in his poets than their reactionary instincts, their reverence for institutions, etc. 
Much that is to be said about Gaelic art and literature is equally true of medizval 
art and literature, ‘“‘ which is another way of saying that the Renaissance hardly 
reached Ireland.” ‘‘ A great deal of our Gaelicism,” Mr. Beasley observes quite 
candidly, ‘‘ is simply a survival of medizevalism.” 

We are told, such fame had Merriman, that forty years ago there might still be 
met simple countrymen who could repeat all the Midnight Court by heart. So we 
may hope that the puerile stuff, patriotic or pietistic that, inevitably in the circum- 
stances of the time, is now passed off for literature in Ireland, will do no permanent 
injury to Irish taste, and that in sixty years Mr. George Moore’s Irish books and 
Synge’s plays will have won a genuinely popular appreciation. There is no reason 
either why Ireland, remaining conservative and orthodox in her fundamental beliefs, 
should not produce many good writers, who will concern themselves with the 
discovery of new modes of expression rather than with the promulgation of epoch- 
making ideas. We need not be surprised, however, if the finally rather sudden collapse 
of the Anglo-Irish and oligarchic structure of our society should have certain ill- 
effects upon our general standards. For a time third and fourth rate talents will be 
found masquerading as “‘ National,” ‘‘ Irish,” the true repositories of the Gaelic 
genius and the arbiters of the country’s taste. I notice that a new Irish academy is 
being formed (to oust, presumably, the learned Royal Irish Academy, which can 
be denounced for having had in the past an anti-Irish complexion) ; among those 
who are not members of the new institution are Mr. Standish O’Grady, Mr. James 
Stephens, Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. Best, Mr. Bergin, Captain Gwynn, Mr. Joyce, “ ,” 
Lord Dunsany, Mr. St. J. Ervine, Lady Gregory—a small country like Ireland can 
dispense with these names in a representative list of writers ! It is against the exploita- 
tion of changed social and political values to the profit of mediocrity and a playful, 
roguish obscurantism (such as often characterises the Gaelic sectarian or Ancient 
Irishman) that the Modern Irishman must be on his guard ; on the other hand, just 
because the obscurantism in question is playful and roguish, not vicious or inquisi- 
torial, I do not anticipate that the Modern Irishman will suffer anything resembling 
persecution in the new order. 


J. M. HONE 
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CHRONICLES 
DRAMA 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE RICH JEW OF MALTA 
(Marlowe) ae ae : nf .. PHanix Society 


THE CENCI (Percy Bysshe Shelley) .. ie .. NEw 


WANT to preface what I have got to say about these two plays with a 
quotation from an essay on “ Dullness,” by Professor Saintsbury : 


I have known elaborate attempts made to prove that the Dies Irae is a composition 
of a very inferior order—attempts of course which only proved that the attempter’s 
mind was entirely unprovided with the necessary tally, wrench, key, spanner—any 
mechanical parallel you like—to enable him to fit, turn on, open what was presented 
to him. The great Mr. Addison saw in Chaucer nothing but an obsolete and ineffectual 
buffoon. I am not sure that he did not use the word “ dull” ; and I am afraid, though 
I do not agree with them, that a very large number of people, increasing constantly 
for the last hundred years or so, have transferred this compliment to the great 
Mr. Addison himself, though they would not think him a buffoon. 


Certain people who are not “ great ”’ have decided after seeing the Phoenix Society’s 
performance of Marlowe’s few of Malta that it is ridiculous, though they have not 
been able to call it dull. Well, this only proves that they went to see Marlowe’s play 
in quite the wrong spirit. 

Mr. Shaw once complained that from the way his critics wrote about a certain play 
of his no one could possibly know that during the greater part of the performance 
the audience had rocked with laughter. In writing about The Jew of Malta it must 
be remembered therefore that the play riveted the attention of a large and critical 
audience, few of whom, in all probability, had gone equipped with the necessary 
key, spanner, tally or wrench. 

To enjoy Marlowe’s play it is not necessary to understand it. This alone 
shows that Marlowe had a robustness sadly lacking in the pellucid writers of 
our contemporary drama ; but it is an advantage not to be looking in Marlowe for the 
qualities of Shakespeare. Shakespeare, although one of the most romantic of poets, 
was yet a realist. He had the realist’s extraordinarily developed sense of humour. This 
means that he always saw more than most people see. He was the non-party man 
in excelsis ; he was capable of looking at all sides, but not of glueing himself on one 
side of a question. But, more than this, he was interested in real men and women. 
Now, Marlowe, like Milton, was not. It is extremely doubtful if Marlowe had any 
more sense of humour than the average man: he may have had less. Certainly he had 
not the Shakespearean humour—that lambent, all-engulfing sympathy. His was a 
wild, passionate ferocity of temper and a fiery will which everywhere turned away 
from the men and women around him to distant countries and vast deserts which he 
could people with the convulsed phantoms of his imagination. Think of ‘Tamburlaine : 

A Scythian shepherd so embellished 

With nature’s pride and richest furniture ! 

His looks do menace Heaven and dare the gods : 
His fiery eyes are fixed upon the earth 

As if he now devised some stratagem, 

Or meant to pierce Avernus’ darksome vaults 
To pull the triple-headed dog from hell. 
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The Jew of Malta is a fellow of the same kidney: he is taxed, made subject to a 
capital levy—that is all; but this is what it calls forth : 


The plagues of Egypt and the curse of Heaven, 
Earth’s barrenness, and all men’s hatred 

Inflict upon them, thou great Primus Motor ! 
And here upon my knees, striking the earth, 

I ban their souls to everlasting pains 

And extreme tortures of the fiery deep, 

That thus have dealt with me in my distress. 


Ridiculous ! Well, ridiculous judged as a realistic study of the everyday life of a 
Pimlico pawnbroker, but in no other sense ridiculous. As an expression—rich, 
various, stimulating—of Marlowe’s volcanic energy, strange fantastic imagination 
and independence of spirit it is anything but ridiculous. I do not deny, in spite 
of the magnificent opening speech enclosing the famous “‘ infinite riches in a little 
room,” that there is in The Few of Malta nothing like 


Disdains Zenocrate to live with me ? 

Or you, my lords, to be my followers ? 

Think you I weigh this treasure more than you ? 
Not all the gold in India’s wealthy arms 

Shall buy the meanest soldier in my train. 
Zenocrate, lovelier than the love of Jove, 
Brighter than is the silver Rhodope, 

Fairer than whitest snow or Scythian hills. 


Such passages abound in Tamburlaine and in Faustus, but I venture to call the 
following passage which expresses the essence of the character of the Jew of Malta, 
which may in truth be called Few in the abstract, the Quinta Essentia, the great 
Semitic Primus Motor as it existed in the wild and furious imagination of this great 
poet—I venture to call this passage really sublime : 


As for myself I walk abroad o’ nights 

And kill sick people groaning under walls : 
Sometimes I go about and poison wells ; 

And now and then, to cherish Christian thieves, 
I am content to lose some of my crowns, 

That I may, walking in my gallery, 

See ’em go pinioned along by my door. 

Being young, I studied physic, and began 

To practise first upon the Italian ; 

There I enriched the priests with burials, 

And always kept the sextons’ arms in use 

With digging graves and ringing dead men’s knells : 
And after that I was an engineer, 

And in the wars ’twixt France and Germany, 
Under pretence of helping Charles the Fifth, 
Slew friend and enemy with my stratagems. 
Then after that was I an usurer, 

And with extorting, cozening, forfeiting, 

And tricks belonging unto brokery 

I filled the jails with bankrupts in a year, 
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And with young orphans planted hospitals, 
And every moon made some or other mad, 
And now and then one hang himself from grief, 
Pinning upon his breast a long great scroll 
How I with interest tormented him. 

But mark how I am blest for plaguing them : 

I have as much coin as will buy the town. 


‘This, let me repeat, I call sublime. There is an ardour of invention in it, a passionate 
single-mindedness culminating in that extraordinary outbreak of the purest poetry— 
poetry in its most uncorrupted form, uncontaminated with adventitious sentimental 
associations, beginning “‘ And every moon . . .” and ending “‘ tormented him.” 

The fact is that Marlowe is too good for us. Before we can properly appreciate him 
we have got to forget a thousand absurd expectations and misconceptions as to the 
nature of the drama and of the function of the dramatic creative artist. 

Turning to The Cenct, I find a similar absence of comprehension on the part of 
many critics who will insist on going to an author’s work with their own idea of 
what he should have done and measuring it as it approaches or departs from that idea. 
To call a play undramatic which deals with the single unattractive theme of incest 
and has no relief whatever from the profoundest gloom and misery—no subordinate 
episodes, no humour, no sentiment, no fiery Marlowesque hyperbole ; to call such 
a play undramatic which, lasting three hours with only one interval yet holds the 
audience spellbound, as if enchanted ; this is, I maintain, simply to make a mockery 
of language. A play is undramatic when it fails to hold the attention of an audience 
in a theatre. That is the sole criterion of what is or what is not dramatic. 

The Cenci is an abstract dramatic work, differing entirely from the modern psycho- 
logical drama. For example, judged by normal psychological standards the behaviour 
of Beatrice in the last act—when she sends her unhappy tool Marzio back to the 
torture rack, daring him to look her in the face and pronounce her guilty—is extra- 
ordinary. It is much more likely that she, being guilty of her father’s murder under 
such conditions, would have been completely broken up ; but Shelley was not writing 
a character study in the manner of the present-day novelist : he was writing what I 
can only compare to a piece of music, namely, a dramatic poem on the subject of 
cruelty in all its forms—legal, sexual, idealistic. Looked at in this light the whole 
work falls into scale : we understand the determined absence of purple passages, we 
understand the complete absence of any “ characterisation,” the slow, cumulative 
progression towards the absolute unreality achieved in the last act. Yes, I say, absolute 
unreality, but not in any depreciatory sense—rather as one might say that a symphony 
by Mozart was absolutely unreal. For mark that the play is harmonious and 
completely acceptable. It does not for one moment pull one up with a sense of 
discord. It has used the natural human elements, but it has built out of them a 
wonderful piece of architecture whose meaning is : 


Oh, plead 
With famine, or wind-walking pestilence, 
Blind lightning or the deaf sea, not with men ! 
Cold, cruel, formal Man : righteous in words, 
In deeds a Cain. 


W. J. TURNER 
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MUSIC 


THE IMMORTAL HOUR 


Y first feeling on receiving a ticket for The Immortal Hour was that 

I did not wish to go and hear an opera which had, I was told, for its 

central theme a rather precious kind of tune that had lately been going 

the round of the concert-halls, with little or no plot, and that little 
wrapped in Celtic poetry. I went however, and at the end of forty minutes, when 
I was called away, I felt that the worst had not been told me, and that even if there 
had been time I should never be able to sit it out. 

Prejudice like this is unaccountable, indefensible, but human, and it is mentioned 
here only because others may have felt similarly. One or two things look very 
differently now that I have been again to hear the opera. That tune seemed “ precious” 
because it was torn from its context and sung by all sorts of voices, and because 
there was nothing to explain either the bagpipe bass or the various paces at which it 
was taken. This experience is typical of what the composer feared when he hesitated 
to entrust his ‘‘ psychic play ” to the normal operatic company. Coming from plays 
where the “real” facts of life are invested by music with an alluring unreality, 
operatic singers might easily be at a loss to know how to evoke real personages 
from this dim, “ unreal ” world of faery. The Anglo-Saxon race is no friend of 
“ soul-states,”’ and finds it difficult to get underneath the pall which Celtic poetry 
throws over this warm, brown earth, or to give itself account of the human beings 
who move behind that veil. Such poems have nothing quotable ; their lines draw no 
pictures, delineate no actions—they only depict moods. It is not till they have gone 
on crooning for some time that we are swept away into the spirit of them by a kind 
of panic fear. Hence those forty minutes in which nothing happened but the poetry 
and the music. They were there for the reason for which Wagner put his orchestra 
underground—to draw us out of our everyday busy-ness into this kind of 
“happenings.” ‘They achieve more than the first act of Tristan, which lasts longer 
and still leaves the play proper to begin with the second act. 

The second act of The Immortal Hour is not unlike the first of the Walkiire out- 
wardly ; there are two mortals and two heroes, of which only the latter count ; 
and between these there is a fatal bar, in the one case the fact of incest, in the other 
the touch of Dalua. But inwardly it is very different. We seem, as it goes on, to make 
no ground, only to plunge deeper and deeper into something, perhaps into ourselves. 


The less we know of the persons the more we guess of our hearts. It is like one of | 


those dreams where our true motives stand out plain, which convention had obscured 
in our waking hours. Then comes the third act and proclaims that, after all, this 
dream was the reality, so really true as to make the actions in which the motives 
dressed themselves petty and false in comparison. The Terrible One appears— 
that One whom Freud and his crew are trying more and more to name, and 
convincing us less and less. He stands, he looks with the unwinking eyes of Shiva, 
from under the headdress of the Ajanta Buddha ; a hand beckons or repels as if in 
it lay the might of Durga’s many arms ; from his lips at last breaks that tune we had 
thought precious, but which now, in its context, seems as if we had known it all 
our lives—radiant, serene, inevitable. 


———— 
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So fitting a subject for music has seldom presented itself.’ Most of the difficulties 
of opera disappear—the rivalries of singers, the management of the quartet, the 
_ crowd on the stage, the improbabilities of plot. Two things are necessary, that we 

should hear the words and that the singing should be pure and other-worldly. 
We nearly heard the words, and there was no voice that contained a suspicion of 
operatic range or was forced beyond its natural tones. We were reminded of Pelléas, 
where no voice has a compass of more than nine notes and where, as the orchestra 
never asserts itself, the voices are not drowned. There are reminiscent themes, 
as in The Ring ; if Mr. Boughton had tried theme-complexes he might not have 
succeeded like Wagner but he would probably have distanced Charpentier. The 
conspicuous merit of the music, as of the scenery and the dresses, is that it strikes 
no jarring note. There may be some who will turn from this as being not at all 
what they understand by opera, but there will be others who think this comes nearer 


the true conception, “a compound work of art, not a pleonasm in two separate 
media,” than any opera they know. 


FACSIMILE REPRODUCTIONS 


WwW: have received from a Munich firm, Der Drei Masken Verlag, four noble 
facsimiles—Bach’s fifty-sixth cantata “‘ Ich will den Kreuzstab gerne tragen,” 
Mozart’s Pianoforte trio in E flat (Kéchel-Verz. 542), Beethoven’s C minor sonata 
(Op. 111), and fourteen bars of the third act of The Mastersingers, at “‘ Wach auf ! 
es nahet gen den Tag.” Of The Mastersingers there are now, November 7th, 410 
numbered copies, half-leather, at four guineas, and of the others (not numbered) the 
copies are 15s. each. 

With the autograph of the Cantata one instinctively compares the autograph of 
the Messiah. (There is no sign that the publishers had before them Chrysander’s 
task of removing the many blots which came through from the other side of the 
paper, the original state of which may be seen in the Musical Times for December 
14th, 1893.) Handel’s paper was printed ; Bach ruled his own, or had it ruled for 
him, with a five-line roller. He took twenty-one staves to the page in case of accidents, 
and there usually were some ; two, or perhaps three, of the lines of the roller got 
clogged with ink and spoiled the staves, or greasy and refused to write. In such 
cases, perhaps, the voice was accommodating enough to have rests, or two of the 
string parts could be got on to one stave. He draws a firm bar-line through all the 
parts—not through each separately, with an occasional curly line to keep them 
together, like Handel. On the other hand his noteheads leave it sometimes in doubt, 
as Handel’s do not, which note is intended. When he changes his mind he does not, 
like Handel, make a barely decipherable scribble, as in “‘ And he shall purify,” 
upset the inkpot and get his little finger into the mess, but he quietly copies out the 
offending passage on the opposite page. He is thinking aloud, with some natural 
hesitation, and working against time. 

Mozart leans over the table with his elbow out and his wrist curled round. The 
ink is watery and the paper full of hairs, but they do not check the flow of his story. 
It comes pouring out without a stutter of any kind, and with half a movement to 
spare, which he discards, though it would have set Attwood up for life. We put on 
our spectacles and try to look at the autograph critically, and then find ourselves so 
swept along by the easy, genial ideas that we cannot attend to business. He is just 
talking to us in his soft South German diminutives—his -l’s and -erl’s—or somebody 
is talking to him, and he writes while she knits. But nobody knits while Beethoven 
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solemnly writes out a fair copy which the publishers shall at last be able to read. 
They have bought their experience, and know by now whether he means a note-head 
or a staccato dot, and whether a slight thickening of a tail is the human imperfection 
of the paper-manufacturers or the touch of genius. He sits back, and writes with the 
slope of a scrivener. Bach economized paper, for an obvious reason ; Beethoven 
wastes it, a bar to a whole line if he chooses. Very tremendous, and veryugly. = 
And then Wagner—the most beautiful musical manuscript ever seen. It is his 
pride, as it was Mendelssohn’s, to do well whatever he did. Like John Smith of 
Harrow, he would rather tear up a whole page than have an erasure. Like Stanford’s, 
the result is good enough to photograph and print straight away. Perfectly legible, 
because he attends to exact spacing, and yet full of character, because one slur is 


not like another, and of obstinacy because he has had such bitter experience of — 


‘‘ mistakes in copies ” at rehearsals. 


Pil BG Wea ON 


OLST again ; and, we hope, many times more. Three of his ‘‘ Planets ” were 
Hie lately—Mars, Saturn and Jupiter—and now we have the score, so that 
we can examine the workmanship. This score [Goodwin & Tabb] is a fine production 
for ros. It has been photographed down to, but not beyond, the limits of visibility, 
and though the paper is not quite good enough to bring out clearly things that are 
crowded, like drum-rolls, harp-chords, or C-clefs, there is all that the working 
musician wants : he is glad enough not to have to pay twenty for something more 
perfect. Although there are about thirty staves as a rule, which is the natural conse- 
quence of adopting, and adding to, the Wagnerian families—six horns, six drums, 
four trumpets, for instance—the main lines of the counterpoint are few and simple, 
and the effects aimed at are broad. We do not find, for example, Debussy’s divided 
strings, nor Tchaikovsky’s melodies devised for a particular instrument. The 
orchestration is sonorous without being tricky ; it is neither dramatic like Wagner, 
nor imaginative like Sullivan, nor neat like Mendelssohn, nor opalescent like 
Scriabin. Of the music within this setting there would be much to say, but space 
bids us confine ourselves to a single point ; if we must choose, it shall be the rhythms. 
Where he learnt them we do not know ; perhaps from his study of the Vedas, for 
Sanskrit poets show us that there is little of metrical balance and variety that they 
had not deeply felt. For Holst, as for the madrigalians, the bar-line does not exist, or 
exists only to keep his voices under one another. He has that sense of rhythm which 
Delius has of harmony and Vaughan Williams of melody—an alertness to all its 
implications. For this it is not necessary to change, as is sometimes done, the time 
signature with each bar ; that only leads to uncontrapuntal thinking. With Holst 
the phrases drive coaches and four through the bar-lines, precisely as Milton’s 
verse drives mighty-mouthed words through imaginary accents. 
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THE FINE ARTS 


THE LONDON GROUP. MANSARD GALLERY 
| THE GOUPIL SALON 


HERE was a picture in the London Group Exhibition which, I think, 

will live to be famous—but not until it has been the object of a good deal 

of misdirected abuse, for it raises the time-worn problem of the subject. 

It does not raise the problem in any acute form, but its subject is so 
much the centre of all kinds of what are called “literary associations ” that any 
slight departure from the accepted idea of beauty immediately causes a strong reflex 
opposition. This seems to be very difficult to resist : for I observe that a critic who 
goes much further than I do in the direction of allowing liberties in representation 
for the purpose of “ decoration” and “‘ composition ” criticises, by implication, 
Mark Gertler’s Queen of Sheba, because the picture is of a Semitic nude, finely 
built but not very graceful. I am not able to overlook the subject of any picture, nor 
do I deny that a picture can be vulgar and even immoral and decadent. But it is 
necessary to consider not the general facts concerning the subject—that it is a nude, 
a bowl of fruit, a crucifixion—but the individual description, the artist’s emotion 
about the subject. This is always the real subject of the picture, that which makes the 
picture different from all others, and upon this will depend either the fineness or 
vulgarity of the picture. If you put the problem to an artist he will probably say 
that everything depends upon the painting, and if the picture is well painted it does 
not matter what is the subject. This is quite true, and for the artist to whom the term 
“* painting ” means a form of living speech and not a physical fact it is adequate ; 
but for others it is liable to be misleading, and it is clearer and more precise to say 
» that the important thing is the emotional description conveyed through the medium 
of line and colour. For it is not merely a question of physical technique any more 
than of the general subject. The beauty of Titian, Rubens and Rembrandt, Manet, 
Renoir and Cezanne, to mention a tew of many artists who have not confined 
themselves to the narrowly beautiful, lies deeper than technique, although absorbing 
it, and surmounts any external grossness of subject, absorbing that too. 

It would, therefore, be legitimate, though in my opinion misplaced, to censure 
Mark Gertler’s picture on the ground that what he has to say, the way in which 
he has described the nude, is crude and common and gross, but not on the ground 
that the subject is a plump, swarthy Jewess in her nakedness, and that such a subject 
could mever make a fine picture. But it is easier to counter the fallacious than the 
misplaced criticism. If it is agreed that the whole outlook of a picture must be 
considered and not the mere fact of the subject and nevertheless maintained in a 
particular case that that outlook—its thought and emotion stated in terms of colour 
and form—is unhealthy and vulgar, it is only possible to give, in turn, one’s own 
impression and to hazard a conjecture why this impression is not shared, and to 
leave it to time to decide who is right. Time, of course, does not by itself do the 
trick. It is human concentration which in course of time gauges the solid and 
permanent and sees through the flimsy and the superficial. 

It seems to me that the sheer admiration expressed in Gertler’s picture for the 
rich vitality of the dark, handsome Semitic type of woman, a vitality completely 
free from any sensuality or decadent luxuriance, but abounding in energy and fresh 
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exuberance, is enormously invigorating. The picture mingles some of the qualities 
of Ingres and of the Ajanta frescoes. It has the sculptural drawing of Ingres and the 
same dignified beauty in the dark hair and eyes which contrast with the delicate- 
toned complexion ; but the figure is not sculptured in marble like the figures of 
Ingres, and tinted over with colour : it is painted richly and with enjoyment. The 
artist has so much admired its vitality that he has not hesitated to dwell on the 
well-filled, well-knit lines of the flesh as though he were relating appreciatively the 
qualities of some fine animal, and he has strung his description together with masterly 
directness and economy, without a single break in the unity of interest or lapse in 
the vividness of statement. I have observed that many people have praised the 
painting of the china and fruit and curtain, which are accessory to, and frame, the 
figure while they have fought shy of the figure itself. This is surely because at the 
back of their minds they have an ideal of a nude feminine figure, and are shocked 
by the slightest divergence from this ideal. If they would only look at the individual 
figure in the picture with the same dispassionate receptiveness as at the still life 
they would surely begin to realise its fascination ; but if they cannot do this they 
may be brought to like the warm, rich colour of the picture and the harmonious 
flow of the lines of the design as though in abstraction from the representational 
facts and thereby they will be getting unconsciously a glimmer of the artist’s emotion 
about these same facts, a glimmer which may sooner or later pierce through and 
dissipate their own obscuring preconceptions. 

Gertler’s picture overshadowed the others. Nevertheless it was an interesting 
show and gave proof that the London Group are emerging from their subjection 
to French formule and gaining greater freedom both of conception and execution. 
Mr. Duncan Grant’s picture of St. Paul’s on a hot summer day from somewhere on 
the river is a bit of a novelty and merits careful study. The flat, hot treatment, 
without emphasis on any subtle values of light and shade, does give precisely the 
effect of a glaring day, and those notes of deep colour patterning the heat remain 
in one’s memory like a kind of melody. But the treatment of St. Paul’s and the 
neighbouring buildings is too summary and capricious, and produces a cardboardy 
sensation. It is not real but sham scenery. Mr. John Nash shows several landscapes 
which are a marked improvement and much less prone to easy decorativeness. 

One of the great merits of the Goupil Salon is that it brings together a number of 
painters who otherwise remain inside the barbed wire of one of the several stupidly 
hostile groups (it is usually the old men who are hostile and drive the young into 
opposition). Another of its merits is that it brings together contemporary French 
and English paintings. It is, perhaps, not quite fair on the French paintings, as the 
best tend to remain in France. The pictures by living French painters in this 
exhibition were not quite up to the standard of those by the English painters. The 
landscapes by Flandrin and Valloton were not so individual as those by Steer and 
Lamb, and in one case also by Ginner. 


PUB TEC Ato 
CHARACTERS. By Georcr Betcuer. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


Cc. BELCHER’S humorous drawings are very familiar to readers of the 
Tatler and of Punch—that is to say, at least to all who pay periodical visits 
to the dentist and the barber. But I believe that Belcher still remains to a great 
extent to be discovered. It still remains for us to realise fully that he is not only a 
very skilful draughtsman with an acute sense of the funny aspects of the cockney 
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character but also a draughtsman and an observer of genius. It seems strange to 
place Belcher in any relation with Max Beerbohm, so different are their interests. 
Yet there is the not unimportant relationship between them of being the most 
distinguished English, pictorial humorists of to-day. It might be complained that 
Belcher confines himself too much to one type of fat cockney woman and boozy 
man. It is true that there-are signs of strain under the mechanical stress of the 
weekly page and textual joke. But, fundamentally, the complaint is, I think, ill- 
grounded. Nearly every one of the characters in the drawings in this volume has a 
very definite personality. They are not just quickly sketched types : they have the 
depths and complexities of actual living characters. And how true they all are ! The 
lady who “ kep ” her dignity, that other who had fed too well on whelks, the country 
bumpkin whose pasties weren’t to be sneezed at, the village parson, the passport 
photographer, the crossing-sweeper—and all the rest. 


THE NEW ART. By Horace Supp. Cecil Palmer. 15s. net. 


Oa book is described as a study of the principles of non-representational 
art and their application in the work of Lawrence Atkinson. Mr. Shipp brings 
forward arguments which are not unfamiliar. He comments on the continual 
difference in subject-matter and sentiment in the art of different countries and 
periods, and draws the inference that in order to arrive at the essential and universal 
characteristics of art we must go behind these variable surface elements and 
concentrate on what is permanent, namely, the shape or form apart from what it 
represents. Every one of Mr. Shipp’s arguments harbours a nest of fallacies ; but 
I would draw attention here just to two points. Even designs in abstract form must 
possess individual shades of difference : they are not all quite the same. Therefore, 
in order to get the permanent identical form underlying these differences we must 
burrow still deeper. In order to reach the heart of the essence of his art the artist 
must create an abstract form shorn of any individual shape. The quest is hopeless, 
and sooner or later the artist will have to decide either that there is no universal 
element in art or that he has been looking for a wrong kind of universal ; and perhaps 
he may stumble upon the paradox that one of the most permanent and universal 
qualities of art is the continual individuality of its sentiment and subject. 

It would be unfair to judge Mr. Atkinson’s art simply on the basis of Mr. Shipp’s 
theoretical justification, and the book offers us in its numerous reproductions a means 
of formulating provisionally an independent opinion, if we have not been able to 
see the sculptures themselves. A fairly comprehensive exhibition was held at the 
Eldar Gallery in 1921, and the catalogue contained an introductory note by Mr. P. G. 
Konody. Impressed though I was by this introduction, and by the information that 
Mr. Atkinson had been awarded an international medal, I failed to see anything in 
the sculptures which merited such appreciation. Their one justification might have 
been that they were decorative, but they were not ; and I doubt whether it is possible 
to be decorative without actually decorating something in particular. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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POELRY 


THE BALLAD OF ST. BARBARA. By G. K. Cuesterton. Cecil Palmer. 
7s. 6d. 


A HUNDRED POEMS. By Sir Witiiam Watson. Hodder & Stoughton. 
tos. 6d. 


R. CHESTERTON’S book is small. The chief poem in it is St. Barbara, a 
TES counter to Lepanto, but less vivid and direct. The others are of a kind 
new to Mr. Chesterton, but admirable specimens of his various manners, from 
that of the early religious poems to that of the Songs of Wine and Water. 'The thing 
which impairs much of Mr. Chesterton’s serious poetry is his marvellous gift of 
rhetoric ; he gets going with the stars and the swords, and cannot pause to economize 
words or clarify images ; the stars themselves whizz round us like a confused display 
of fireworks. The poet in him gets control sometimes, but the journalistic genius 
often smothers him ; the clear thinker sometimes becomes unnecessarily obscure in 
expression, and often dashingly impressionistic. His finest thing, the old Ballad of 
the White Horse, was comparatively free from all this ; probably he took more trouble 
over it. Little, however, goes wrong with his comic verse, which is sometimes 
humorous poetry—a rare thing. What could be jollier than the opening of his carol 
about the Chief Constable who prohibited carol-singing >— 

God rest you merry gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay ; 

The Herald Angels cannot sing, 

The cops arrest them on the wing, 

And warn them of the docketing 

Of anything they say. 
This is more than kept up. No other man alive could have written the Songs of Educa- 
tion. One summarises History as it appears to the average man, another Imperial 
Geography as it appears to Mr. Chesterton. Here is a characteristic stanza, with 


the refrain : Our principal exports, all labelled and packed, 


At the ends of the earth are delivered intact : 

Our soap or our salmon can travel in tins 

Between the two poles and as like as two pins ; 

So that Lancashire merchants whenever they like 

Can water the beer of a man in Klondike 

Or poison the meat of a man in Bombay ; 

And that is the meaning of Empire Day. 
The verses on “ The Créche *’ would make a worthy pendant to The Song of the 
Shirt, and he is delicious on the Eugenic Congress’s declaration that “ All practical 
Eugenists are agreed on the importance of sleep.” It is very sad that Mr. Chesterton 
does not devote more of his time to verse. ‘The book is well printed, the lettering 
on the cover is bad. 

Sir William Watson’s volume is a selection, obviously made by himself, from his 
seventeen volumes. ‘The selection is representative ; I should like to have seen 
Beethoven here, but I miss nothing else of his best. A still smaller selection would 
have given a still better notion of his powers. For Sir William, although a good 
poet, is a man with the habit of verse ; he can do the conventional thing in his stride, 
and he is frequently tempted to write eloquent stanzas when what he really feels like 
writing is an eloquent leading article. This, or something like it, has apparently 


ar 
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been often said of him. A good many of these hundred poems are controversial : 
they defend his artistic ideals or attack those which he imputes to his critics and his 
contemporaries. He will not, he says, write “ the unlovely lingo of the street,” nor 
will he join the fashionable notion-mongers whose shrill clamour will have died 


out when A verse of Lovelace shall be still 
~ As vivid as a pulsing star. 
He asks whether the Muse is 
Fall’n to a thing of Mode, that must each year 
Supplant her derelict self of yesterday. 
And, speaking of the seismic look of some modern work, he refers back to 
Nature ! whose lapidary seas 
Labour a pebble without ease ; 
Who never negligently yet 
Fashioned an April violet, 
Nor would forgive, did June disclose, 
Unceremoniously, the rose. 
But it is possible to agree with the content, and admire the form, of most of his 
arguments without thinking that he has justified himself. He is not accused of 
slackness, obscurity, frenzy, formlessness : and many of those who share all his 
antipathies dislike much of his practice. He is fond of avowedly ceremonial poems, 
and often, when he is not avowedly ceremonial, his verse has the merits and defects 
of, say, speeches made in the House of Lords on the morrow of a Sovereign’s death. 
He means what he says, but he puts his vestments on to say it, and says it in the voice 
immemorially assumed on such occasions. He never can resist a resounding word, 
and a great deal of his work is like a combined echo of all the lofty poets who ever 
wrote, elevated parody such as Mr. E. V. Knox can make with his tongue in his 
cheek. There are hundreds of those words, good words but dangerous, which he 
cannot resist ; they so easily make a sounding line ; and there are dozens of those 
tricks, very far removed from the custom of “ the street,” which are patently the 
fruits of Sir William’s memories of books : 
What Hebe fills what mighty bowl 
Mantling with what immortal drink ? 
His natural manner is sufficiently dignified ; but he errs when he sets out deliberately 
to imbue himself with the Grand Manner. Nevertheless, it may be admitted that he 
has written noble and beautiful poetry and that many of his contemners have not. 
The Ode in May, The Great Misgiving, The Voice from Dreamland, Elusion, Retro- 
gression and Melancholy are all here ; the best of the epigrams ; and one of the sonnets 
on Armenia, all of which, to the world’s shame, are as valid to-day as when they were 
written. There are also three sonnets published in 1904 about the armed Peace, 
described as : War that sits smiling, with the eyes of Cain. 
Sir William envisaged the war to come. Around Europe were : 
the sad Kings, with sleepless hands 
Piling the fagots, hour by doomful hour. 
The conflagration might, he reflected, lead to a rebirth of Europe, but the reflection 
was followed by a vision of a dismembered phantom crying : 
Lo, 
I am that ravished Europe men shall know 
After the morn of blood and night of shame. 


The prophecy has been only half fulfilled as yet. J.C. S. 
Z2E 
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FICTION 


JACOB’S ROOM. By Vircinia Wootr. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
LILIAN. By ARNOLD BENNETT. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
THE JUDGE. By Resecca West. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH. By G. K. CHESTERTON. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 


HAT is the subject of Mrs. Woolf’s new novel ? It is, one realises at last with 

some astonishment, a variation on a theme well known in romances—it is an 
account of a young man with whom all women fell in love ; and her Jacob is oddly 
reminiscent of Ralph of Upmeads in The Well at the World’s End. But this incongruous 
juxtaposition of Mrs. Woolf and William Morris goes no further. Jacob’s Room is not 
otherwise a romance. It is a very remarkable example of the modern impressionist 
method, the method of fiction which attempts to give some emotional significance 
to life without the help of plot or connected actions. Jacob goes to Cambridge, comes 
down, works in London, visits Greece, has mistresses and friends, is killed in the 
War—or so it seems. One friend mourns for him in his empty room. 

At the end the reader has an impression of Jacob, and a significant one. Reading 
this book is rather like watching a landscape from a railway-carriage. ‘The lines of 
hills and woods flow past, now clear, now obscured by clouds of steam from the 
engine. Sometimes Mrs. Woolf seems to have no ambition above that of being a 
virtuoso in description, an artist who can make wax fruit which deceives even birds 
and wasps. She can be witty enough : “‘ Serious sixpenny weeklies written by pale 
men in muddy boots—the weekly creak and screech of brains rinsed in cold water and 
wrung dry—melancholy papers.’ But often her paragraphs have a pure, individual 
and inexplicable beauty : 

After six days of salt wind, rain and sun, Jacob Flanders had put on a dinner-jacket. 
The discreet black object had made its appearance now and then in the boat among tins, 
pickles, preserved meats, and as the voyage went on had become more and more 
irrelevant, hardly to be believed in. And now, the world being stable, lit by candle- 
light, the dinner-jacket alone preserved him. He could not be sufficiently thankful. 
Even so, his neck, wrists and face were exposed without cover, and his whole person, 
whether exposed or not, tingled and glowed so as to make even black cloth an imperfect 
screen. He drew back the great red hand that lay on the table-cloth. Surreptitiously 
it closed upon slim glasses and curved silver forks. The bones of the cutlets were 
decorated with pink frills—and yesterday he had gnawn ham from the bone ! Opposite 
him were hazy, semi-transparent shapes of yellow and blue. Behind them, again, was 
the grey-green garden, and among the pear-shaped leaves of the escallonia fishing- 
boats seemed caught and suspended. A sailing-ship slowly drew past the women’s backs. 
Two or three figures crossed the terrace hastily in the dusk. The door opened and shut. 
Nothing settled or remained unbroken. Like oars rowing now this side, now that, were 
the sentences that came, now here, now there, from either side of the table. 

One thing at least is clear, that Mrs. Woolf’s work is of the deepest interest to all 
who write, because she has carried the mere technique of description to an unusually 
high pitch. But perhaps her Jacob, with his luck and his conquering qualities, treated 
no matter with what rigid realism, is the symptom of an indomitable something in 
a mind which, did not some curious sophistication at present rule it, would prefer 
to tell romances and write stories, and may yet do so. 
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Mr. Bennett has always been more openly concerned with romance and, in his 
greatest moments, with the discovery of romance in ordinary life. In Mr. Prohack he 
took a short cut to the desired goal and wrote (though not for the first time) of the 
romance of sudden riches. Here, again, he makes use of a short cut. Kings have 
lifted girls out of the gutter to be their mistresses, and dukes have married dairymaids, 
and servant-girls in all ages have found romance in this. Lilian Shore was employed 
in the typewriting office which Felix Grig, a rich man, had started in order to provide 
his sister with an active interest. She was a competent typist, but she and Miss Grig 
quarrelled, and she was dismissed. So Felix Grig took her to the South of France, 
and they had a very good time together. But Felix had pneumonia, and Lilian was 
going to have a baby, and they were married, and Felix died, leaving her all his money. 
The story ends with Lilian buying layettes for the anticipated baby in—naturally— 
a very expensive shop in Piccadilly. Mr. Bennett’s invincible, unalterable readableness 
can be depended on to bring anyone through to this point but, so far as I can see, 
nothing else. He is the most efficient writer alive : it would be hard not to take a real 
pleasure in the economical orderliness of his use of words. But he finds the story of 
Lilian trivial and vulgar, and trivial and vulgar he leaves it. 

Miss West’s second novel is disappointing. She is probably the most acute, and _ 
certainly the most amusing, critic of contemporary fiction now living. But more than 
experience of other people’s books went to her admirable first story, The Return of 
the Soldier. In a world where publishers constantly reiterate what seems to them to 
be the great truth that no novel can succeed which is less than fifty thousand words 
long, Miss West blandly used the precise number of words she needed—some thirty 
thousand odd—and no more. And she took as her basis an awkward theory of 
psychology, with associations both of science and of charlatanry, and made of it a 
human thing. But The Fudge is a diffuse and loquacious book ; and its psychology is 
very often strained to breaking-point. Here is her explanation of the motives of Peacey 
who, apparently magnanimously, marries Marion Yaverland, after the Squire has 
seduced and deserted her. He promises that the marriage shall be a marriage only in 
name, and means no such thing. 


It was, of course, from no malice against her that he set out to deceive her, but from 
the natural desire to protect his being from alterations hostile to its quality. Long after 
sitting with Richard in a café in Rio de Janeiro, she had looked at the men who were 
taking the lovely painted women to themselves, and she detected behind the gross 
mask that the prospect of physical enjoyment set on the faces an expression of harsh 
spiritual defensiveness, and thenceforward she had understood why Peacey had 
practised this fraud on her. He had known, as all men knew, that there is a beneficent 
magic in the relationship between men and women ; the evil man, at war with all but 
himself, cannot but admit that for his supremest pleasure he depends on one other than 
himself, and by his gratitude to her is tainted with altruism and is no longer single- 
minded in his war on others. Such men uphold prostitution because it exorcises sex 
of that magic. It is not a device to save sensuality, for love with a stranger is like gulping 
new spirit, and love with a friend is drinking old wine. Its purpose is indeed this very 
imperfection of the embraces that it offers, for they leave the soul as it was. 

Peacey, she understood in the light of this discovery, had desired her with a passion 
that, uncircumvented, would have swept him on to love and a life on which his 
laboriously acquired technique of villainy would have been wasted, so it had been 
the problem set his virtuosity to create a situation which would let him fulfil his body’s 
hunger for her and at the same time kill for ever all possibility of love between them. 


His laboriously acquired technique of villainy ! Miss West’s laboriously exercised 
technique of analysis here defeats its own end, and we are left feeling that we know 
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less about Peacey than before, and are in consequence less inclined to believe. The 
analysis of the mean, nasty cravings felt by Mr. Philip and Mr. Mactabish James 
for Ellen, in the first half of the book, is much less elaborate and much more 
convincing. 

But this passage reveals what is, in the end, the fundamental fault of the book. It 
is deliberate, manufactured, sometimes to the point of being mechanical. One suspects 
that Miss West mapped out in advance her chief points, whether of emotion or of 
revelation, and afterwards drew the curve of her story to take them in, sometimes 
bending it unnaturally when it seemed likely to pass them by. She derives her title 
and her motto from a sentence spoken by Marion Yaverland to her son: “ Every 
mother is a judge who sentences her children for the sins of the father.” This reminds 
one irresistibly of the apothegm that “‘ a fool is bent upon a twig, but wise men fear 
a bandit,”’ which Sir W. S. Gilbert knew was very clever, though he couldn’t under- 
stand it. It sounds profound until one tries to fit some kind of reality, some actual 
case to it. Miss West has tried, and has failed : her book does not illustrate her 
epigram. Marion Yaverland is perhaps driven involuntarily, reluctantly, to take 
vengeance on her sons for the sins of their fathers ; but when and how does she pass 
sentence on them ? Yet, in spite of being compelled to play an unreal part, Marion 
does reveal herself at intervals as a sombre and powerful figure. It seems almost 
ungracious to quarrel with the pawky sweetness of the Edinburgh girl, Ellen 
Melville, which fills the first part of the book ; but when we come to the second part 
we realise that the tragedy is Marion’s and that Ellen is only a last factor in it, and 
we wonder why so much space has been given to her. Perhaps Miss West was seduced 
by the discovery that she could do this kind of thing so much better than Mr. Neil 
Munro or Mr. Ian Hay ; but they do it well enough, and there are other things for 
Miss West to do. 

Mr. Chesterton cannot, any more than anyone else, it seems, introduce real 
humanity into the detecive story ; but he can at least fill it with poetry. His people are 
hardly real, but they take their places in his fantastic landscapes with an effect like 
that of the pictures of Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan. Here are The Trees of Pride : 


Over and above this draconian architecture of the earth, a veil of grey woods hung 
thinner like a vapour—woods which the witchcraft of the sea had, as usual, both blighted 
and blown out of shape. To the right the trees trailed along the sea-front in a single 
line, each drawn out in thin wild lines like a caricature. At the other end of their extent 
they multiplied into a huddle of hunchbacked trees, a wood spreading towards a 
projecting part of the high coast. . . . Out of the middle of this low and more or less level 
wood rose three separate stems that shot up and soared into the sky like a light-house 
out of the waves, or a church spire out of the village roofs. . . . Everything about them 
suggested something stranger and more southern than anything even in that last peninsula 
of Britain which pushes out farthest towards Spain and Africa and the southern stars. 
Their feathery leafage had sprouted in advance of the faint mist of yellow-green around 
them, and it was of another and less natural green, tinged with blue, like the colours of 
a kingfisher. But one might fancy it the scales of some three-headed dragon towering 
over a herd of huddled and fleeing cattle. 


And the secret of those strange trees, as no reader of Mr. Chesterton will be at all 
surprised to learn, is one easily explicable by natural causess 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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DEGEES-LETITRES 


_ THE LEGEND OF ULENSPIEGEL. By CHARLES DE Coster. ‘Translated by 
F. M. Atkinson. Two vols. Heinemann. 3os. 


THE MARCHES OF WESSEX. By F. J. Harvey Darton. Nisbet. 16s. 


page GISSING. By May Yates. Manchester University Press & Longmans. 
Ss 


SKETCHES FROM A LIBRARY WINDOW. By Basi ANpERTON. Heffer. 
Ios. 6d. 


ODDS & ENDS OF A LEARNED CLERK. By Artuur EckersLey. Lane. 55. 
WILL O’ THE WISP. By Grorce Hooxuam. Blackwell. 3s. 


BACONIAN ESSAYS. By E. W. SmitTuson & Sir GrorGE GREENWOOD. Palmer. 
12s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By M. J. Otcin. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


WwW: have to thank Mr. Atkinson and the firm of Heinemann for giving us what is 
the first complete English translation of de Coster’s The Legend of Ulenspiegel, 
which began the national literature of Belgium and is, without a doubt, its prose 
masterpiece. Charles Théodore Henri de Coster was born in 1827, and after spending 
some time as a bank clerk in Brussels entered the university there and began to 
write poetry and prose. In 1870 he became professor of history and French literature 
at the Military School, and nine years later he died, at a comparatively early age, and 
not, I believe, in the happiest circumstances. He was a keen student of sixteenth- 
century French, and a great lover of Rabelais and Montaigne, two facts patent to 
anyone who has read his masterpiece. Ten years of his life went to the making of 
The Legend of Ulenspiegel, which was first published in 1867 in a form that made it 
accessible only to a fortunate few. It was not until 1893 that a new and cheap edition 
in modern French appeared, to establish its fame beyond question. And now, in 
two large handsome volumes, we have our complete English translation. 

Thyl Ulenspiegel or Eulenspiegel (or the “‘ Man called Howleglass,”’ as the first 
English version of his pranks has it), the pzcaresque fellow who finds his way into so 
many Flemish and Low German stories, and whose shrill voice can even be heard 
in one of Strauss’s tone-poems, suffers a change in de Coster’s great romance of 
sixteenth-century Flanders. He begins as the Ulenspiegel of the common legend, 
but from the purposeless laughing vagabond of the first two books he is gradually 
transformed into the earnest patriot, one of the “‘ Beggars ” by land and sea. This 
prose epic of his wanderings has been compared to Don Quixote. But Don Quixote 
is an epic of all humanity : Ulenspiegel is the epic of sixteenth-century Flanders, and 
of nothing else. That is the difference. Yet, to capture the spirit of sixteenth-century 
Flanders in one great narrative, as de Coster did, is a magnificent achievement. 
The Flemings, as a race, have immense vitality : they live intensely, and see all 
-- existence as one tremendous orgy ; and of all the centuries, the sixteenth was the 
one in which the blood drummed most loudly and men leaped to take hold of life 
with both hands. Fittingly, then, The Legend of Ulenspiegel is ripe and opulent, 
bursting with life. It is like the work of the old Flemish masters, ‘Teniers, Brauwer, 
Steen, and the rest ; the tables are laden with smoking black-puddings, bacon, 
chitterlings, and sausages ; a myriad great flagons are filled and emptied ; ruddy and 
rounded women are cajoled and kissed ; men are made drunk, befooled, stabbed, 
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tortured, and burned in slow fires ; nothing is stinted, and life is full to the brim. 
Ulenspiegel goes wandering on his way, playing pranks, making love, and secretly 
recruiting for the “‘ Beggars’; his friend, Lamme of the big paunch, goes with 
him, looking for his runaway wife ; his sweetheart, Nele, sits at home listening to 
her mad mother, the witch, for ever crying “‘ Take away the fire! my head is 
burning ” ; Alba marches and countermarches, burning and slaying ; and Philip is 
at the Escurial, writing, brooding, and torturing small animals for his good pleasure. 
As it develops, this narrative of a riotous life of the flesh and the senses is subtly 
spiritualised, and by nothing but the spirit of patriotism and the love of liberty. 
There is, it is true, some attempt at a deeper symbolism, notably in the two visions 
of Ulenspiegel and Nele, but these passages are, on the whole, the weakest in the 
whole narrative. The cream of it is contained in the second and third books, for in 
these Ulenspiegel is both the entertaining vagabond and the symbolical figure, the 
soul of Flanders, and gains by being both, whereas in the later books we have too 
much history, too much patriotic rhapsodies, and not enough plain fiction. The 
latter is perhaps at its greatest height in that scene at the Rainbow Inn on the Bruges 
Road, a scene that occurs towards the end of the third book, and contains, among 
other magnificent things, that harlot’s song which, unfortunately, loses so much 
in translation. If there is ever an anthology of great scenes, passages of fine objective 
narrative, then this one should certainly find a place in it. The translator has had a 
delightful but by no means an easy task, for the tale, nine-tenths of which is dialogue 
in short, crisp snatches, is told in nervous idiomatic language ; and any of that 
woolliness which we so often find in translations would have been fatal. He has 
succeeded to my admiration ; the English style is all in one “ key,” and that the 
right one ; and with the allowance due to the passage from one tongue to another, 
and particularly in the matter of the verse, of which there is a good deal, The Legend 
of Ulenspiegel is now an English book, and‘should have the freedom of everybody’s 
shelves. Mr. Atkinson should be a proud man (and prouder still, if he happens to 
be a woman), for he has joined, if only as a cadet, the noble company of Florio, 
Urquhart, Motteaux, Burton, whose labours have provided us with keys of an 
English pattern to so many lovely and fruitful gardens. 

Mr. Darton has done a manly thing. He has written a book that tells us all about 
his own county of Dorset. He has had two reasons for writing such a book : first, 
his own good pleasure in the task ; second, his belief that in the history of his own 
beloved county may be found in epitome the history of all England, or at least all 
the England that matters. With this belief to hearten him, he has spent a great many 
years gathering material of all kinds, and he has succeeded in digesting it and finally 
creating a fairly compact narrative in one large but not unwieldy volume. There is 
everything in it: geology, economics, antiquarianism, history, literature, gossiping, 
topography, and bits of fine writing. The last I like the least ; but I would not have 
them different, for an author so thorough-going as Mr. Darton has a right to show 
us what he can do when he is in the mood for a purple passage. The book has a 
number of illustrations, of which the little illustrated maps (Mr. Darton calls them 
‘“ Ruttiers ”) at the head of each chapter please me most: they are so good that 
every topographical writer should be compelled to adopt them. 

Miss Yates’s “ Appreciation ” is a very conscientious little study of Gissing’s work 
and personal characteristics. It will serve admirably as an introduction to Gissing 
for either the general reader or the student of literature, but is not sufficiently 
penetrating to be of very great service to more knowledgeable persons and to 
supersede earlier studies of the same writer. Most of her criticisms are interesting 
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enough in their way, and are not open to any question ; but she is content to glide 


over the surface, and is not sufficiently analytical. She does, indeed, come upon what 


has always seemed to me the secret of Gissing’s weakness as a creative writer— 


namely, that he looked at life through books and never saw it for himself ; but she 
does not follow up the clue, and the subsequent loss is both hers and ours. 

Mr. Anderton, who is the City Librarian of Newcastle, has collected various 
papers he has given to learned societies and made a volume of them. Contrary to 
the general run of such things, these papers were well worth reprinting, for they 
are the work of a sound scholar with an unusually wide range of reading and interests. 
The most notable are on Justus Lipsius, “‘ The Lure of Translation,” ‘‘ A Gour- 
mand’s Breviary ” (on the Almanach des Gourmands), ‘“‘ Nature and Human Nature ” 


_ (an examination of Wordsworth’s imagery), and Sir Thomas Browne and the rhythm 


of his prose. Mr. Eckersley, who died last year, was for many years Punch’s chief 
reviewer, the head of the “ Learned Clerks.’”” He was an Oxford man, and a good 
hand at that kind of humour which we usually associate with the older universities and 
Punch. This posthumous volume contains a number of his reprinted sketches and three 
one-act plays. The former (and particularly the sketch which describes a number 
of fairies listening to a “‘ human-tale ’’—of a bankrupt tobacconist in Balham !) are 
sufficiently good to make one wish that Mr. Eckersley had been more prolific. 

Mr. Hookham has not made up his mind whether Bacon did actually write the 
Plays and Poems, but he is quite sure that “ the man William Shaksper of Stratford ” 
did not. He begins by putting forward a plea for calm reasoning and deploring the 
dogmatism of the orthodox Shakespeareans, but he himself, I am glad to say, turns 
out to be something of a swashbuckler. He goes over much the same ground as 
the two authors of Baconian Essays, Sir George Greenwood and the late E. W. 
Smithson, who are, however, both Baconians. Seeing that both these volumes find 
themselves, probably to their astonishment, under the heading of Belles-Lettres, 
I shall content myself with pointing out that nearly all these Baconian (or, at least 
anti-Shakespearean) effusions are uncommonly good reading. They never convince 
me, but they nearly always succeed in giving me a good deal of pleasure. Not one 
of these three writers is of the really wild school which combines the methods of 
Sherlock Holmes and Madame Blavatsky in the most astonishing manner : they are 
all comparatively sober reasoners. But they have the same tremendous hatred of this 
monstrous eidolon worshipped under the name of Shakespeare, and it sharpens 
their pens and makes their work, on the whole, better reading than most of those 
Shakespearean biographies in the “ Doubtless’ manner, by the orthodox. Their 
efforts, too, to inflate Bacon into a poet and dramatist of the highest rank on the 
evidence of his known work are admirable, though, not unnaturally, they result in 
some surprising literary judgments, as when Mr. Hookham says that a certain 
charming passage he quotes from Bacon . . . “ though in the form of prose, has, 
I venture to say, a lyrical beauty unsurpassed and possibly unequalled by anything 
Shakespeare ever wrote.’’ To what far places will our opinions carry us. It is time 


_ for someone to attack the Dickens myth on similar lines : he could point out that 


the reputed author was born of poor parents and practically uneducated, that he 


~ even worked for a time in a blacking factory, that he was a mere professional, 


“writing for gain”? and more than usually interested in royalties and copyright, 
that he quarrelled with his wife and therefore could not have written novels cele- 
brating domestic life, and so on, until the claim of the man Dickens was laughed 


out of court. Then a case might be made out for John Stuart Mill as the author of 


Pickwick. I believe I could do it myself. J. B, PRIESTLEY 
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OOKS in autumn rise like the ground-fog and cover the land. Life, we know, 


goes on all the same ; yet it is difficult to see it for the Lives. Here, for instance, — 


is a dense cloud of testimony through which I must guide my doubtful steps as 
best I may, picking up landmarks as they loom. Little is outstanding, but George 
Sand and Flaubert, Nietzsche and Wagner belong now to history, and must come 
first. The correspondence of the former pair is extremely interesting, blossom as it 
is of one of those unaccountable friendships we hear of now and then. Hudson 
tells of one such, between a swan and a trout. Even that was more likely to have been 
struck than that the wonderful old Child of Nature, with her heart for ever ablaze, 
should have attached the Viking of Croisset, whose heart was so involved in his 
writing that it was never in his books and very seldom outside his inkpot. But it 
happened, and was pure gain to both of them. Beginning out of a review of hers, 
of Salammbé, in 1863, it ended only with her death in 1876—which was just too soon 
for her to see Un Ceeur Simple. Flaubert wrote that partly on her inspiration, I 
think, and wholly to please her ; for it must have been obvious to him throughout 
that she could not praise his novels zmo corde. She understood the prosecution of 
Madame Bovary, and the failure of L’Education Sentimentale : she was always at 
him for his inhumanity. Yet she loved him, grandmothered him, scolded, upbraided, 
exhorted and chaffed him all in turn. One did not know that she had so much fun 
in her as is revealed in the letters which she faked from enemies or admirers of his. 
Read the one from “ Victoire Potelet, called Marengo Lirondelle, widow Dodin ”— 
a jewel of a letter. On his part, he professed to find, and I am sure did find, her 
writing delightful, in theory and practice the antithesis of his own. Often he was 
moved to tears by things which, if they could ever have trespassed on a book of his, 
would have choked him with mortification. The war of 1870 hit both of them hard, 
but George Sand came the better through the ordeal. Flaubert foamed at the mouth. 
From hating the bourgeoisie he concentrated on the Prussians—and no wonder, 
seeing he had them in his house. Exhausted then, the Commune revived his bile, 
and he hated mankind en bloc. A very noble letter from his friend showed her to be 
the greater man. If she was swan to his trout, that was her death-song, the justification 
of her long life. It is too good to quote from : it must be read entire. Every Frenchman 
should read it, if not to assure himself what a splendid old Sibyl was vaticinating 
just then, at least as a medicine for his present ills. For the oracle is prophetic. 
Madame Foerster-Nietzsche’s reasonable account of the rise and fall of her 
brother’s friendship with Wagner would be all the better without Mr. Mencken’s 
Introduction. It may be true that the final blow to the philosopher’s veneration was 
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dealt by Parsifal and what that implied, but nothing is gained by writing about 
“ Wagner’s snuffling gabble about Christianity,” or by calling that faith itself 
_ “ancient rubbish.” As he goes on to say, with the same foolish violence, Nietzsche, 
in Also sprach Zarathustra, “‘ descended to monkey-shines”’ himself ; and I don’t 
know that blatant Christianity is any worse than blatant atheism. But I don’t agree 
with him about Parsifal. 'The friendship which, on Nietzsche’s part, began as hero- 
worship was the homage of a growing lad to a grown man. The lad continued to 
grow, as the man did; and their lives had never run parallel, and 
there was no traversing the distance at which they finally stood. Nietzsche had 
always been fastidious, and grew more so as he developed. Wagner was anything 
but that at any time, and grew even less so as he found assurance. At Tribschen, 
where he was under more clouds than one, all went well. The enthusiasm of the 
youth was a cordial to him, the services proffered were useful—more than useful. I 
think that this candid book makes it out that Wagner sheltered from the slings and 
arrows behind the shield of the Basle professor. Here was a young man of birth 
and breeding, of scholarship and parts above his own, who asked nothing better 
than to champion the outlaw. Wagner jumped at it. Well and good: but when— 
and no small thanks to Nietzsche and his allies—the master ‘arrived,’’ when 
he was installed at Villa Wahnfried, when the theatre was built, and the Ring 
the fashion—then the coarse grain which was in Wagner, and had always been 
there, had free play. It dilated, overspread the poet in him until there was little 
poet to be seen. Wagner’s jokes were too much for the high-sniffing philosopher ; 
and I doubt the quality of Wagner’s jokes. Frau Foerster-Nietzsche, with discretion 
and good taste, contents herself by hinting at the discords instead of insisting upon 
them. Mr. Mencken insists that there was a good deal of the quack in Wagner, 
and not so much of the gentleman as could have been wished. But the biographer’s 
meaning is plain. So far as Nietzsche was concerned, prosperity ruined his “‘ revered 
master ” : the friendship faded rather than was snuffed out. It is the way of friendships 
between natures fundamentally incompatible. 

Catering for Le Cri de Paris, M. Paul Gsell, a sprightly journalist, naturally gave 
his public what it wanted of M. France, which was not the best of him. There is 
something of Rabelais in Anatole France, and much of Voltaire; but there is 
something else which is not in either of those great men—a curiosity, a research 
into luxurious imagining, a dwelling of the fancy, the absence of which might make 
his readers fewer, but would, I think, make those who remained more comfortable. 
With all that, M. France has two other qualities which go far to condone his excess 
in the first : he has pity, and he has sympathy. Unfortunately, M. Gsell has thought 
fit to give little of his cher maitre but the satyric. It is doing a bad turn to the author 
of Le Crime de Silvestre Bonnard and of La Vie Littérare.'To make bad worse, comes 
the English translation. It is not only not good: it is really bad. It has every kind 
of badness : the comic, as in “‘ Hallo! my good Sims, where did you catch that 
dreadful pituite ?”’ ; the tragic, as “‘ In the eyes of we Parnassians ” ; the clumsy, 
as in ‘‘ If mannerism was then a defect of all writers it was not one’; the 
indescribable-slack, as in 


Near to, his suit was a mass of thick threads with all the colours of the rainbow ; 
but at a certain distance he assumed the greenish and indefinite colour of pea-soup ; 


and the null and void, like this : 


Around his soft collar, cut low on a bull-like neck, was a narrow red tie, which 


somewhat paraded a conquering disposition. 
2 F 
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Hard lines on M. Paul Gsell ; hardest upon the master of his language who must 
see his good things fall flat and hear his sly things through a megaphone. Suggestive- 
ness driven home by a dig in the ribs ill accords with the genius of the Abbé Coignard. 

I have left myself less than room to do justice to Mr. St. Loe Strachey who, 
once done with prolegomena, is very informative and interesting. He is at his best 
in reminiscence pure and simple : in his reflections upon it I think he is too prone 
to homily—but that has always been the vein of The Spectator, nothing if not an 
ethical journal. It may be that he had an inkling of it himself, and felt bound, even 
on the wrapper, to justify his line of retrospection—but why extenuate ? He has 
written solely to interest himself ; and that is a sound way of interesting other people. 
He opens, naturally, with The Spectator. In the tide of men’s affairs that was his 
heavy fish. He entered for it with no richer lure than a review, and in twelve years 
had it gaffed upon the bank. A goodly fish indeed. He sat in the chairs of Hutton and 
Townsend : he was editor, he was proprietor. What that meant to him can be read 
between the lines as well as in them ; but first he harks back to his upbringing in 
Somerset, to his parents and relatives, and best of all to his old nurse, Mrs. Leaker, 
an Iberian of the noblest tradition. Here Mr. Strachey is so much at his best, 
so noticeably excellent that I regret the loss of pure reminiscence in what 
succeeds, or, rather that reminiscence should have been encumbered in apologia, 
justification and the like of that. Thus he interrupts the account of his Oxford 
career with a defence of his own want of classics, and in support of that makes 
a counter-attack on classical education itself. Here he brings up the limping 
argument that because we read Jsaiah in English, and find it poetry, therefore we 
may so read Homer and /AEschylus. Of course we may, if we can ; but the riposte 
is obvious. Wanting Hebrew, we are lucky in having a version of Isaiah which is 
high poetry. Wanting Greek, we must do the best we can with translations which 
are not poetry at all. When he resumes the run of his narrative, having written well 
about Townsend (but, oddly enough, left Hutton out), he presently begins to justify 
his own conduct of The Spectator, and to reiterate his opinions in politics, sociology 
and religion. The Spectator was a more suitable pulpit, and was conscientiously 
used, I am sure. He had done wiselier not to have revived controversy which, like 
the Rhodian, is dead, and, like the Irish, better buried. His chapters upon his friends, 
John Hay, Lord Cromer, the Duke of Devonshire and others are enthusiastic, 
and I should think just. 

The latest, and I fear the last, of Sir Algernon West’s Diary is delightful reading 
because it is the mirror of the mind of a delightful man. But he was not a Charles 
Greville. He was much of a dilettante but nothing of a critic. What he was, and how 
he shaped towards life, best appears in his own account of how he recommended his 
son to Mr. Asquith for private secretary. 


I said I was very anxious that Horace should be private secretary to a good Minister, 
but I should not ask or recommend him. He was not clever—had not probably ever 
heard of Fabian Essays, his literature being confined to The Pink ’Un. But that, having 
said that, he was a gentleman, had pleasant manners, was very hard-working, had 
great experience of things, and every office in London would bean ‘“‘ Open Sesame ” to 
him ; I begged him, however, to see Welby and be guided by a less prejudiced opinion. 

Unnecessary to add what Welby said, or that when appointed the young man did 
excellently well. ‘That was, and is, the way of it. The Diary carries us down to the 
fall of the Rosebery administration and the funeral of Mr. Gladstone. It is sad to 
know that there will be no more of it. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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ETEOROLOGY occupies a peculiar position among the sciences in that 

nearly all the phenomena with which it deals have been known and described 
from the dawn of learning. Aristotle, whose Meteorologika forms the first collection 
of observations on the weather, not only collected prognostics of the traditional type, 
but also, as was to be expected of a man of his acute mind, recorded as the results 
of his own observation many important regularities. Thus he knew that heavy dew 
falls only on calm and clear nights, and that the prevailing direction of the wind 
changes systematically during the day. He recognised in the miniature rainbow at 
the foot of waterfalls a reproduction of the true rainbow: he had some knowledge 
of meteors. Stranger, perhaps, at first sight, the aurora was not unknown to him, 
for the Northern Lights are occasionally visible in Southern Europe. The advances 
of meteorology have been due not to the discovery of new phenomena, but mainly 
to three causes : the invention of instruments for giving numerical values of the 
factors involved in weather conditions; the modern methods of communication, 


- which make it possible to study the simultaneous and successive conditions all over 


the globe ; and the advances of modern physics, without close knowledge of which 
no meteorologist can hope for even that limited measure of success with which his 
science is perforce content. 

Even with all the modern resources at its disposal meteorology is not able to 
boast of many simple laws and successful generalisations : it of necessity lacks the 
exactness which characterises the other great science which cannot be studied in 
the laboratory, astronomy. This is probably the reason why, while there exist many 
little handbooks giving the methods of observation and a few maps, there is no 
standard English textbook on the subject: it is hard to write a long connected 
account of a study so full of uncertainties and empiricisms. Mr. A. E. M. Geddes, 
O.B.E., has attempted something more ambitious than the average little book, and 
I may say at once that in two respects his work is admirable—the production and 
the illustrations. There are excellent and well-reproduced photographs of the 


’ recording instruments, including the simplified forms used in the small test balloons 
_(“ ballons-sondes ”) employed for investigating the upper atmosphere ; of cloud 


forms ; of lightning flashes ; and of what I may, perhaps, call weather landscapes. 
One beautiful photograph shows a passing shower, with a well-recorded rainbow : 
I mention this because there exists, apparently, a superstition, whose origin is 
unknown to me, that a rainbow cannot be caught on the photographic plate. Some 
coloured illustrations have been made from admirable pictures by Mr. G. A. Clarke 
representing phenomena comparatively little known to the ordinary observer, such 
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as the lunar halo and the zodiacal and the purple light. This is all to the good. The 
text itself gives a general account of the instruments and methods of measurement, 
of the observed regularities of pressure and of temperature with both time and place, 
the circulation of the atmosphere, general weather forecasting, and such like. It 
devotes chapters to atmospheric electricity, atmospheric optics, and (what is more 
unusual) atmospheric acoustics. The last-named chapter would be more valuable if, 
instead of offering information on the principles and instruments of sound-ranging, 
which is quite irrelevant, it gave a little more about the zones of silence observed 
with gun-fire and explosions, to which less than a page of vague generalities is 
devoted. I must temper my praise of the book by stating that it is not particularly 
well written, that its omissions are many, and its grave mistakes not a few. The 
account of instruments for measuring humidity is uncritical and incomplete : in the 
discussion of the daily variation of pressure Schmidt and Simpson are mentioned, 
but not Kelvin, Margules (the Austrian savant, whose death from privation shocked 
some of us a few years back), or Rayleigh. This is hardly the place for detailed 
criticism, but I think there must be readers of THE Lonpon Mercury who will 
share my astonishment on learning that the obliquity of the ecliptic is due to the 
fact that the attraction of the sun does not pass exactly through the centre (of mass, 
presumably) of the earth ! Unconventional, let us say, are many of the statements 
on minor points, such as that light of a wave length of 300 millionths of a millimetre 
affects our sense of sight, or that Fahrenheit divided the interval between the ice- 
point and the boiling-point on his thermometer into 180 parts on account of the 
dividing machine he used. I have given the book first place in this chronicle not 
because I regard it as superlatively good, but because the subject is one of great 
general interest, and the illustrations make the volume a pleasant one for both 
scientist and layman to look through, while the information is frequently correct if 
not complete. 

Turning to astronomy, the advances in recent times are mainly due to the intro- 
duction and perfection of the photographic telescope and the celestial spectroscope. 
The modern development of these instruments is strikingly brought out in a 
delightful little book by Professor G. E. Hale, the great astronomer who directs 
the Mount Wilson Observatory. He deals largely with the famous 100-inch reflecting 
telescope in his charge, and the work which it has done. His description will give 
the uninitiated some idea of the problems presented by the construction and erection 
of an instrument of this kind, although he in no way stresses their complexity. He 
only refers in passing, for instance, to the difficulty of preparing a glass disc of the 
size and quality required for a 1oo-inch mirror, although the history of this glass 
casting, finally carried out with success by the famous French glass company which 
had its works in the Forest of St. Gobain (better known to many as the home of 
the German long-range gun), is in itself a fascinating story. The book is illustrated 
by beautifully reproduced photographs of the telescope both as completed and in 
the course of erection, and by many photographs of the moon, of star groups, and 
of nebulz taken with its aid. The determination of the diameter of Betelgeuse—the 
first star disc to be measured—carried out with the 100-inch is described, and the 
importance of recent astro-physical work simply exposed. The book is attractive in 
appearance, good alike in matter and in manner, and cannot fail to please anyone 
who has the slightest interest in astronomy. 

We may pass from exact science to psycho-analysis appropriately enough by way 
of Paracelsus and the alchemists. Mr. Stanley Redgrove’s book on Alchemy, origin- 
ally published some ten years ago, has gone into a second edition. It appears from 
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the preface that the book has been little altered from the first edition, which is 

comprehensible in the case of all except the last chapter, entitled Modern Alchemy, 
which deals mainly with radio-active change. This should have been completely 

rewritten, as Ramsay’s experiments lack all confirmation, and Rutherford’s recent 
work calls for mention. The book gives a short account of the lives of the chief 
alchemists, which owes a good deal to Mr. A. E. Waite, who in turn based his 
book dealing with the lives of the alchemists on a work of 1815. The views on the 
meaning of alchemy expounded by Mr. Redgrove in his first chapter have been 
expressed elsewhere by him in his Bygone Beliefs, noticed in these columns on its 
appearance. The book has many illustrations, and makes good reading for those 
who do not want to go very deep into the subject. 

Of Paracelsus, whose name finds a prominent place in the history of medicine 
and alchemy, the most diverse opinions exist. Even the origin of his name is disputed, 
some saying that he adopted it as signifying that he went beyond Celsus, others 
finding in it a classical form of his family name of Hohenheim, analogous, for example, 
to Melanchthon for Schwarzerd. Professor Stillman states, without mention of 
alternative, that the latter explanation is correct, but for myself, while willing to 
connect celsus and hohe I am unable to conjoin para and heim. (Perhaps some reader 
can help me ?) Of the man himself one authority on my shelves (Sir Edward Thorpe) 
says “That he was in the main an impudent charlatan, ignorant, vain, and pre- 
tentious, there can be little doubt. He had an astonishing audacity and a boundless 
effrontery . . .” : another speaks of him as “‘ a pioneer who brought the life-giving 
genius of his intellect to bear on old truths in their relation to current problems.” 
Small wonder that his character attracted Robert Browning. Professor Stillman, 
availing himself of the important investigations into Paracelsian matters which have 
been made in Germany in recent years, has set himself the task of sifting truth from 
mere legend, and has written a carefully documented life, especially praiseworthy 
for the copious extracts (which seem to have been selected in a judicial manner) 
from the actual writings of Paracelsus. Those interested in a character which has 
something in common with Horatio Bottomley, Martin Luther, Emanuel Swedenborg, 
Francis Bacon, and Sir Kenelm Digby should read this book. 

Of Dr. Freud’s lectures on Psycho-analysis I need say nothing except that they 
are adequately, if not elegantly, translated by Miss Joan Riviere, and that they 
demand no previous knowledge of this, or any other, subject. Dr. Freud’s work 
has been so amply discussed that the reader will know what to expect ; a full index 
will help him (or her) to find that particular part of the subject which may happen 
to hold interest for him (or her). Senescence is a considerable collection of quotations, 
anecdotes, aphorisms, and statistics concerning old age, a kind of Anatomy of Old 
Age with something of the love for authorities, but without the deep learning, dry 
wit, and acid charm of the Anatomy of Melancholy. Let those who will set down 
my preference for the latter book to the fact that I am melancholy, but not old. 
Dr. Hall has coined the word senectitude. Lord, lord ! 


Eo, AA. ANDRADE 
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THE HARLEY FIRST XV. By Hytton Cuizaver. Milford. 

THE JACKAROOS. By JosepH Bowss. Milford. 6s. 

THICKTHORN CAMP. By Mark Harsoroucu. Milford. 3s. 6d. 

THE SUMMER CAMP. By A. D. Merriman. Milford. 2s. 6d. 

MEG OF THE BROWNIES. By Marcaret Stuart Lane. Milford. 2s. 6d 
DIMPSIE MOVES UP AGAIN. By Dorita Fatriie Bruce. Milford. 6s. 
JUST A JOLLY GIRL. By E. L. Haverriretp. Milford. 6s. 


THE THREE NAUGHTY CHILDREN. By Orto Wittiams. Duckworth. 17s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN OF ODIN. By Papraic CoLtum. Harrap. 6s. 

CANADIAN FAIRY TALES. By Cyrus MacmiLian. John Lane. 16s. 

MAYA: THE ADVENTURES OF A LITTLE BEE. By WaLDEmarR BONSAELS. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

DOWN-ADOWN-DERRY. By WALTER DE LA Mare. [Illustrated by Dorotuy G. 
LatHorPe. Constable & Co. 15s. 


THE HISTORY OF DON QUIXOTE. By G. B. Frencn. Constable & Co. 
21s. 
THE STORY OF MANKIND. By HenrIK van Loon. G.G.Harrap. tas. 6d. 


HIS year the first book in this list is one of Mr. Herbert Strang’s admirable 
boy’s adventure stories. Winning his Name is of the “‘ historical ” kind—that is to 
say, it is cast in the past and brings in events and well-known personages of history. 
And the events, and well-known personages, are, this time, the turning out of 
King James II and the arrival of the Prince of Orange. I think this choice of 
Mr. Strang’s is, perhaps, a little ‘to be regretted, as William of Orange is such a 
very unlikely subject to arouse sustained enthusiasm, and the youthful reader 
cannot help remembering that this very James is the father (or grandfather) of 
the hero of all romance of whom he has read, and will read, and loves to read, and 
on whose “ side’ he is eternally and inalienably fixed. Apart from this slight lack 
of the power to touch the romance of history the book is as well spun a tale of 
adventures and mysteries as any boy could desire, and—oh, vital point !—any 
parent or guardian take pleasure in enjoying with him. Mr. Strang’s consistent 
flow of measured, sound English, his avoidance of polysyllabic words (which 
only hold the reading up for their explanation), and the entire absence of pomposity or 
a “‘ high moral tone,” or digressions for purple patches, or sentimental commentaries, 
or for any unnecessary verbiage, makes his books rank among the best works of 
their kind. They should take their place among the Hentys and the Ballantynes in 
any boy’s book-shelf, and be as much the stock-in-trade of any school library as are 
the well-thumbed volumes of those masters of their craft. 
The Harley First XV, by Mr. Hylton Cleaver, is a book of short school stories all, 
I should judge, by sampling the title one, well up to his usual high standard of 
verisimilitude and sparkling narrative. Mr. Hylton Cleaver makes a little mistake 
when he says that “‘ the then captain of Harley’s . . . fame for decades after he left 
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__ was historic.” The story is so obviously recounted of a present-day school that it is 

_ impossible to imagine we are meant to picture it as happening decades ago ; yet, 

__ if not, the prophecy is a bit dogmatic. His description of Martin, when he has asked 

! for an exeat, listening to the house-master’s oration ‘“‘ with the air of an intelligent 
footman having the Insurance Act explained to him,” is humorously neat and apt. 

_ And have not we all suffered-from “ the methodical uncle who, thinking to air his 
knowledge of the locality, had made the order payable at Hailsmere Post Office ” — 
hence Martin’s need for an exeat, as Hailsmere was out of bounds. 

The fackaroos, by Joseph Bowes, gives a good picture of Australian wild life ; but 
why is it necessary to make the humorous character in every such story an Irishman ? 

_ One would not mind if he were an Irishman of humour, but when he nearly always 
turns out to be a cockney whose only stock of Irishisms is “‘ bedad,” “ faith,”’ and 

~ “sure,” and who drops all his ‘“‘ h’s ” in the very same sentences, the more constant 
oe use of these hard-worked expletives the more incongruous and dismal grows the 
effect. 

The next three books on the list are all concerned with Scouts and Scouting. 
The Summer Camp is a very practicable handbook by Mr. A. D. Merriman ; and 
Thickthorn Camp, by Mark Harborough, is quite a good story for any scout to read 
and thoroughly to enjoy ; but one wishes Mr. Harborough would not refer to birds 
as the “ feathered tribe,” even if he has got the word “‘ birds ” in the next sentence. 
It would be better by far to suffer from a slight redundancy in the text than from 
such well-worn epithets. 

For girls to read there is Meg of the Brownies, by Margaret Stuart Lane—a nice 
little story. There is another book about ‘‘ Dimpsie,”’ Dimpsie Moves Up Again, by 
Dorita Fairlie Bruce, who knows so well how girls talk and work and play at school 
that she cannot fail to please any typical schoolgirl. Fust a Folly Girl, by E. L. 
Haverfield, is a book in which the author shows she can do much better than the 
choice of her title would imply. One opens a book which embodies a cliché in the 
very title of it with so much distrust that it is ten to one the perusal of it is never 
properly undertaken. In this instance, however, it was undertaken, and a very sound, 
interesting, and well-planned story was the result. It hangs together well, has plenty 
of exciting episodes, and if the explanation of the ‘‘ mystery” is not so baffling 
to the sophisticated reviewer as it is to the schoolgirls in the story who seek to 
unravel it, that is the fault of the previous sophistication of the reviewer and would 
not, I hope, be the case with the reader for whom it is directly intended. 

For younger children’s delectation I must mention first The Three Naughty 
Children, by Mr. Orlo Williams. This book, very delightfully illustrated by 
G. R. Monsell, is certainly one whose inclusion one would like to recommend in 
almost any family’s Christmas shopping list. Mr. Williams has spun, and told, 
this children’s story, “‘ in fulfilment of a rash promise,” as he tells us, with so much 
humour and charm that the grown-up reader could never be bored, the bigger 
children would forget to think it too babyish for them, the middle-sized would 

' rejoice and never feel it above their heads, and even the youngest would appreciate 
so much of it that they could be relied on to “ sit quiet.” 

There are two good collections of fairy stories—The Children of Odin (by Padraic 
Colum) Canadian Fairy Tales (by Cyrus Macmillan), and then comes a book that 
will be sure to fascinate the child that has just learnt to read, or who still clings to 
being read to though he is of an age to read. It is Maya : The Adventures of a Little 
Bee. This book, by Waldemar Bonsaels, we are assured on the cover, has already 
sold nearly half a million copies, and I am quite prepared to believe it, as it gives 
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the probable daily adventures of the insect world in the form of a story full of 
trifling little adventures and thrilling incidents. The little bee, herself, who suffers 
these adventures, is endowed with a deliciously innocent and charming character, and 
so the child is guided through a long treatise on natural history with a lively interest 
at work, and a fresh excitement to carry it over every page. 

A beautiful gift-book for Christmas is Walter de la Mare’s book of fairy poems 
(many are new) with illustrations by Dorothy G. Lathorpe. Some children 
are endowed with a sensitiveness, a super-understanding, that leads them to poetry 
they can scarcely grasp at the whole meaning of, but which shows them the inner 
beauty of what they are reading, and gives them a process by which the essence is 
yielded up to them before the matter is digested. To such children Mr. de la 
Mare is the poet who speaks ; and there must be many of them who will be enchanted 
with this new collection, besides all those who are no longer children. 

A fine edition of Don Quixote has come out, based on Shelton’s translation, by 
G. B. French, and illustrated by Jean de Bosschére. It is good that children, and 
people of all ages, should read Dox Quixote, and for some an abridged edition is also 
a good thing, as otherwise they might never have courage to tackle the whole ; 
but I cannot feel at all sure that illustrations in the latest style of unreality to life 
are a good thing, whatever may be said for them in other circumstances. Don Quixote 


belongs to an older, simpler, more ingenuous time of mankind’s present civilisation ; _ 
and the imagination associates him with those times, and the pictures we have of ~ 


those times, and not with the post-Aubrey Beardsley world in which we now live. 


The Story of Mankind, by Henrik Van Loon, is a most usefully condensed, yet | 
comprehensive and instructive history of creation—as we presume it in these latter _ 


days, to have taken place. 


After these books it only remains to recommend all those excellent annuals, — 


published each winter, by Herbert Strang and Mrs. Strang respectively, by Milford’s, 
Herbert Strang’s Annual, The Oxford Annual for Scouts, Mrs. Strang’s Annual for 
Children, The Tiny Folks’ Annual, Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Girls, Mrs. Strang’s 
Annual for Baby, all excellent in their way ; and last, but not least, another story 
of the ever delightful Peek-a-Boos, by Chloe Preston. This author should surely 


receive a “ recognition,’ some day, from all the grateful generations of babies she © 


has steadily supplied with pictures and stories they delight in. 


EILEEN H. A. SQUIRE 
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